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IT’S ALL WASTE LAND 


EDITOR: 


Katherine Brégy, reviewing Robert Lowell’s 
book, The Mills of the Kavanaughs in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, writes: “This interesting 
young poet is more or less of the Eliot school— 
especially the earlier phase of Waste Land. 
Then she goes on to complain, “There is no 
denying that his verse makes hard reading.” 

I believe it may be said of most any young 
writer who ever came under the spell of the 
“earlier” Eliot, as has been said of e.e.cum- 
mings, “He aspires to an eccentricity beyond 
his capacity.” What did you expect, Miss 
Brégy? 

Earl Byrd, M.D. 
Columbus, Ohio 


WHY DO THEY KNOCK US? 


EDITOR: 


Fascinated by your comments on Father 
Hecker. Where can I get hold of books or ar- 
ticles about him? Didn’t he know Emerson 
and some of those famous New Englanders? 
Any leads you give me about him will be deeply 
appreciated. I hate to see Americans knocked 
by foreign critics who quite frankly don’t know 
what they’re talking about. As for those late 
nineteenth century European critics of the 
Paulists whom they accused of a phantom 
heresy called ‘Americanism,” the less said 
about them the better. Americans, regardless 
of their religious affiliation or lack of it, are 
forever being misunderstood and maligned by 
foreign critics. One does not have to be nar- 
rowly nationalistic in order to take pride in 
what our great people have accomplished. 

We grow angry with critics who fail to see 
that our great interest in matter, our absorp- 
tion with techniques, our love of the concrete 
as opposed to the abstract, our addiction to 
competition and our admiration for the man- 
of-action spring from the historical and social 
exigencies of our particular situation. If 
only our critics would see our virtues and vices 
in terms of necessity. If only they would 
cease to abuse us for not achieving ends which 
we never set out to achieve in the first place! 


Reader 
Bronx, N.Y. 


Ed.: I would suggest The Early Years of 
Isaac Hecker, by Rev. Vincent Holden, C.S.P. 
Also Celestial Homespun by Katherine Burton. 


II 


REUNION 


EDITOR: 


I want to thank you for that splendid article 
by Mme. Poulain in the current issue. I was 
very pleased to see the valuable information 
it contained regarding the ecumenical move- 
ment presented in a magazine that will guar- 
antee its wide circulation. “At the Sign of the 
Icon” was pleasing artisti- 
cally and gratifying from 
the standpoint of practical 
value. The movement for 
the union of the separated 
Churches is one very dear 
to the mind of Christ and 
His Vicars but sadly enough, 
not very well-known or advertised on this side 
of the Atlantic, especially. 

For several years the first articles I have 
turned to in THE CATHOLIC WORLD have been 
those outstanding reports and commentaries 
of Sally Whelan Cassidy. I hope to read much 
more of Miss Cassidy’s and maybe some more 
of Mme. Poulain’s as well. 

Robert A. England 
Kitchener, Ontario 

Ed.: It is difficult to understand the indif- 
ference on the part of Americans toward the 
question of Reunion. Could anything be more 
important? 


®o 


CATHOLIC POLITICIANS 


EDITOR: 

I have been re-reading your editorial in the 
November issue, “Dare We Criticize Our 
Leaders?” That seems like a rhetorical ques- 
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tion since a cursory reading of the Catholic 
papers, books and magazines indicates there 
is no dearth of such criticism. Some of it is 
objective, deep and intelligent but the greater 
part of what I have seen is so obviously a 
truculent, self-assertive imputation of mo- 
tives that it dismally fails “to disturb the 
people to the core of their personalities.” Al- 
most anything seems to be acceptable if only 
the writer or speaker is opposed to Com- 
munism. 

I must refuse to take as Catholic a criticism 
of economic or political situations that is but- 
tressed by quotations from Henry J. Taylor, 
the Committee on Constitutional Government 
(Samuel B. Pettingill) or the Chicago Trib- 
une and much of it is printed in Catholic pub- 
lications. Although Senator Joseph McCarthy 
was the speaker at an annual meeting of the 
Catholic Press Association . . . still I refuse 
to accept his statements and position to be 
pre-eminently Catholic although many Cath- 
olie priests and editors do accept them. 

I do not believe it to be very helpful to the 
young people being taught respect for lawful 
authority to see that this man is held in such 
high regard although it was he who, at the 
time of the McArthur incident, was quoted 
as saying of President Truman, “The 
ought to be impeached.” 

Dissenting Reader 


Ed.: There has always been political mis- 
behavior and corruption. The frightening fea- 
ture of the present situation however is public 
indifference. It is my belief that we ought to 
be specially critical of Catholic politicians. 


BEWARE OF THE SUPERSTATE 
EDITOR: 


Is Government a necessary evil or is it an 


indispensable good? You write as follows: 
“This creeping paralysis not only tends to- 
ward a straight-jacket dictatorship that 
smothers all human rights. It also means that 
the government takes to itself the means of 
communication; already it controls radio and 
television.” The inference here is that the 
government, in some way, has taken away 
some right or privilege from the people. Upon 
reflection I believe you would change that 
statement to remove any such inference. The 
plan the Government uses to supervise radio 


and television is the best possible plan that 
can be used. 

What I am trying to say is that criticism 
by Catholics, priests or laymen, should be based 
on principle and be sound and documented 
otherwise it is not convincing and may even 
harm the truth. Furthermore, such Catholic 
criticism should be most effective when ad- 
dressed to our own Catholic people as a means 
of reforming both persons and institutions. 
. .. Do you not think that we ought to thank 
God so few major mistakes have been made 
by the heads of our Government and our mil- 
itary and naval commanders and should we 
not pray, publicly, that they may carry the 
burden well? 

Clement P. Quinn 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Ed.: (1) In the last two centuries States 
have frequently blown themselves up to ab- 
solute Superstates. Government is a neces- 
sary good but modern Governments tend to 
take on functions outside the mandate given 
by the people. Vigilance is necessary even in 
a democracy to prevent it from becoming a 
Superstate. (2) Sound criticism is the only 
criticism worth talking about. (3) So few? 
Yalta, Potsdam, China Policy, Morgenthau 
Plan. Our military and naval commanders 
have a splendid record: not so the civilian 
chiefs. 


A FEW GRIPES 


EDITOR: 


Your incisive remarks on the priesthood in 
the editorial, “The Priest in This Our Day,” 
merit meditation. Not long ago a secular 
priest at a Communion breakfast expressed 
concern over the fact that some of the laity 
were taking too much into their own hands 
and leaving priests out of things. He was 
“worried about the way some of these lay 
groups are pushing ahead without consulting 
the clergy.” Wasn’t he being a bit petulant? 

Since priests are reluctant to criticize other 
priests as a class, in public, it might be a good 
thing to pass on some of the gripes of the 
laity about the clergy. No, a Gallup: poll 
wasn’t taken to get such information. The 
technique used was the simple one of keep- 
ing one’s ears open to what friends, neighbors, 
Catholic college students and parishioners 
were saying. Anyone, of course, is free to state 
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that his or her experiences contradict the crit- 
icisms -made. Even if a majority of your 
readers don’t agree with the criticisms ex- 
pressed, a minority report has a definite and 
essential role in the functioning of the Amer- 
ican way. 

The report is as follows: Sermons. Many 
people don’t like them. They are too vague, 
too abstract, too general to be of much help 
in facing the problems and challenges of every- 
day life. The charge of “he said the same old 
thing in the same old way” is heard on every 
hand. Some people are claiming that such 
vague sermons indicate a widening gap be- 
tween the daily experiences of the clergy and 
the laity. “The priests don’t seem to under- 
stand what it’s like to raise a family or how 
much taxes are taken out of the weekly pay 
envelope or how weary one gets in riding to 
and from work on the subway five days a 
week” is the gist of many remarks being made. 

For want of a better word, you might say 
that the “intellectual” Catholics, whose ranks 
are swelling, find many Sunday sermons al- 
most intolerable. Such an attitude has noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with snobbishness. What 
it does indicate is that the American laity 
is growing up. . . . They regard the pulpit 
pronouncements on various subjects as dras- 
tically oversimplified. In their eyes, neither 
an angry preacher nor a sugary preacher is 
necessarily an enlightening one. And these 
laymen do want light! ... 

In their sermons some priests infect the 
laity with their own anxiety and sense of in- 
security. They indulge in angry outbursts 
against birth control, divorce, Communism, 
ete. Nobody disputes their right to have con- 
victions on these or any other subjects and to 
express such convictions boldly. However, it 
is heartbreaking to feel that such denuncia- 
tions spring, not from profound thought and 

deep insight, but from confu- 
sion which they will not con- 
fess and despair which they 
dare not admit. ... If America 
is going to hell on an express 
train (a contention which 
strikes me as absurd), the 
Catholic clergy, along with the 
rest of us, have helped to lay 
the tracks. . . . To use a most 
applicable cliché, we’re all in this thing to- 
gether. 

One final word about sermons. Why is there 

so little hope and joy in the bulk of them? 


Even a Puritan with a bellyache would have 
a happier outlook on life than some of the 
priests preaching today. . . . Where can one 
hear beautiful sermons today? . . . How many 
sermons are models of their kind? At this 
point someone usually says, “Tell me, do you 
go to hear what the priest has to say, or do 
you go to Mass to criticize how he says it?” 
Apparently, it is almost immoral for a Cath- 
olic to be concerned about aesthetic technique. 
Maybe, contempt for “mere technique” goes 
far to explain why so many soporific sermons 
are delivered. Preaching is an art, not a chore. 
For the congregation, it can often be a great 
bore. 


Edward F. Murphy 
New York, N.Y. 


A THIEF OR A FAN? 
EDITOR: 

Would be it possible to secure a Medal of 
Honor for the thief who stole Sally Cassidy’s 
article for the November issue of THE CATH- 
OLC WoRLD? I hope they’re not too hard on 
him. 

You are doing a good job. Your editorials 
are excellent. “I’ll Tell the World” is the first 
thing I read—but the letters now are getting 
too long. I note—for the better—that your 
comments are not as flip (at the end of the 
letters). The Film and TV column is a good 
addition. 

Again, don’t forget the Medal! 

John J. McMahon 


Boston, Mass. 


Ed.: Aforementioned thief must have been 
a Sally Cassidy fan. Couldn’t wait for the 
next issue. 


TRIBUTES TO FATHER GILLIS 


EDITOR: 

Bravo! Your two tributes to Father Gillis 
were magnificent. I liked especially the nice 
words about his priesthood. Wish some of the 
Liberal boys would read Father Kennedy’s re- 
marks about Father Gillis and the Encyclicals. 
They gripe when you hint at some good things 
about Capitalism. The Pope never condemned 
Capitalism, only the spots on it. 

William Marpenny Goldin 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Pope Pius and World Federation 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN 


Wiwstox CHURCHILL’s visit to our 
shores this month comes at a very 
critical moment of world history. 
In his hands, for the second time 
in a decade, lies the fearful respon- 
sibility of making a decision that 
will profoundly influence not only 
the course of European history but 
the destiny of the world as well. A 
federation of the nations of Europe 
would be a gigantic step forward 
on the road to world peace, and the 
immediate requisite for such a fed- 
eration is the unified European 
Army now being 
raised by General 
Eisenhower. Indeed 
the unity represent- 
ed by a common uniform, common 
insignia and one commander is a 
renunciation of Europe’s bloody 
past and a promise of future peace. 
The question before Churchill there- 
fore is this: will Britain join the 
European Army or will she remain 
aloof? 

It is true that Churchill himself, 
one year ago at Strasbourg, pro- 
posed the immediate creation of a 


General 
Eisenhower 


European Army “in which we 
would all play a worthy and hon- 
orable part.” But it is one thing to 
express your opinion when you are 
a private person without responsi- 
bility and with a desire to embar- 
rass the Labor Party in power: it 
is a very different affair when you 
are a Conservative Prime Minister 
and you know that your party has 
its roots in the British isolationist 
past. 


P eanurs he remembers, too, the 
complaint that the Labor Govern- 
ment had surrendered too many 
British colonies and the enthusias- 
tic response of the British people 
to the Churchillian dictum: “I have 
not been elected to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire.” 
At any rate, there are many factors 
playing upon him to steer clear of 
the European Army, the Schuman 
Plan and any sign or symbol of 
federation with the Continental na- 
tions. For these latter all presup- 
pose some surrender of British 
“sovereignty.” 
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Though a European Army is a de- 
sirable step toward political feder- 
ation, the idea did not spring full- 
blown from the mind of some Eu- 
ropean worker for peace. It came 
into being as an expedient, a make- 
shift plan to counteract a danger- 
ous situation. The situation was 
this: the Americans insisted on 
rearming Germany. The prospect 
of resurrecting the 
Wehrmacht, the Ger- 
man Army that had 
scourged France and 
Belgium and_ the 
Netherlands, was not very pleasant 
to the French and the Belgians and 
the Dutch. The solution very hap- 
pily discovered was a European 
Army the weapons of which would 
be controlled by an international 
body. In this way the Americans 
would be satisfied with military 
potential in West Germany and the 
French would feel more at ease 
about the revival of the Wehrmacht. 

But a month ago the twelve na- 
tions that comprise the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization met at 
Rome to discuss the progress of the 
European Army recruiting project. 
General Eisenhower gave several 
pep talks but it was obvious that 
most of the delegates were pessi- 
mistic. And why? Because of the 
reluctance of Britain to participate. 


The 
Frightful 
Wehrmacht 


Tx French fear that the Ger- 
mans may dominate the Army: the 
Germans are rather cynical about 
the fighting abilities of the French: 
both would feel much safer if they 
could count on some measure of 
British leadership. The Belgians do 
not relish an alliance with their 
traditional enemies, the Germans, 
unless they have the help of their 
traditional allies, the British. 
There was much talk of the dan- 
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gers and indignity of surrendering 
sovereignty but the real crux of the 
question was British participation. 
The pessimists had a strong suspi- 
cion that Britain would effectually 
sabotage all plans for the Army and 
a federated Europe simply by stay- 
ing aloof from the whole business. 
Then the Americans would decide 
to rearm the Germans independent- 
ly and political tension in Europe 
would mount sky high. 

We can well imagine then that 
Mr. .Churchill will have quite a 
problem on his hands when he ar- 
rives in Washington. Congress is 
becoming impatient and with good 
reason. Regardless 
of the perplexities of 
the domestic situa- 
tion in England, the 
fact is that Britain 
is not only sabotaging the European 
Army but disabling the whole mag- 
nificent effort to bring about Euro- 
pean federation. Churchill will have 
difficulty in proving that this is 
Britain’s “finest hour.” 


Congress 
Awaits 
Churchill 


I. is heartening to read that Cath- 
olics have been in the forefront of 
these enterprises designed to fed- 
erate Europe and thus prepare the 
way for a more universal federa- 


tion of all nations. We read of the 
Catholic Schuman’s plan for pool- 
ing coal and steel resources under 
a central administrative body. The 
German Catholic leader Adenauer 
and the Italian, De Gasperi, are also 
notable for their contributions to 
the good cause. 

Would that American Catholics 
would take a more active part in 
these plans for the partial or uni- 
versal federation of nations. We 
seem to be forever shying off 
from active membership in social, 
economic or other enterprises for 
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the amelioration of present condi- 
tions. 


I n 1864, Abbé Henri Perryve, 
preaching in Paris, called on his 
Catholic contemporaries to take an 
active interest in social and eco- 
nomic questions: capital and labor, 
poverty, child labor 
and other problems 
affecting the founda- 
tions of human so- 
ciety. “There should 
not be a single discovery, a new or- 
ganization, an association for good, 
no effort to soothe suffering, no 
enterprise, no invention to lighten 
human toil but we ought to be the 
first to know, to examine, to de- 
velop, to devote time, money, en- 
ergy, hope, life itself to the object; 
this is most assuredly our duty.” 

Suffice it to say that French Cath- 
olics generally disregarded the 


Abbé 
Perreyve’s 
Advice 


saintly priest’s words and we know 


the results for France. Today, 
French Catholics are sadder but 
wiser and we find them, both clergy 
and laity, in the vanguard of a hun- 
dred forward-looking movements. 
To paraphrase Abbé Perryve’s 
words, there ought not to be a 
single organization for world peace 
but we ought to know about it, and 
if it is commendable, support it. 
Take for instance, the various plans 
proposed for a federated world gov- 
ernment. By what strange chemis- 
try have we Ameri- 
can Catholics been 
transformed into 
protesters, carping 
and criticizing and complaining 
while non-Catholics go ahead and 
work for these organizations and 
make substantial contributions to 
the cause of world peace? We 
stand on the side lines and make 
cynical wisecracks as the modern 


Catholic 
Kibitzers 
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world goes by. Didn’t Someone tell 
us long ago that we were to be the 
salt of the earth, the leaven and the 
light of the world? Isn’t it about 
time for us American Catholics to 
get off the side lines and into the 
procession? 


Ox April 6, 1951, Pope Pius de- 
livered an address to the delegates 
to the Fourth Congress of the World 
Movement for a universal confed- 
eration. As far as I have been 
able to discover, he did not approve 
any specific plan for 

world government A 

but certainly did Universal 
commend the con- Federation 
cept of a universal 

federation. “Your movement,” said 
the Holy Father, “dedicates itself 
to realizing an effective political 
organization of the world. Noth- 
ing is more in conformity with the 
traditional doctrine of the Church 
nor better adapted to her teaching 
concerning legitimate or illegiti- 
mate war, especially in the present 
circumstances.” He warned the 
federalists against the dream of 
setting up a world parliament that 
would reduce all peoples to a dreary 
uniformity. 

This pronouncement should spur 
American Catholics on to a study 
of the various world federation pro- 
posals. Such a spur should not 
have been necessary: it seems to 
me that Catholics have an instinc- 
tive sympathy for such a supra- 
national organization since they be- 
long to a supranational Church. 

But we are Americans as well as 
Catholics and it is understandable 
that an American should be some- 
what skeptical about world federa- 
tion. Neither the League of Na- 
tions nor the U.N. have been very 
successful; moreover, we are snug 
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and warm behind stout walls of 
ocean and we have never benefitted 
by embroiling ourselves in Euro- 
pean affairs. When we look at 
world federation organizations we 
find some of the same deluded lib- 
erals who were taken in by Com- 
munist fronts for 
world peace, etc. But 
I do think that the 
average American 
will find many of his preconcep- 
tions and prejudices dissipated by 
reading the chapter entitled “The 
Problem of World Government” in 
Jacques Maritain’s Man and the 
State. 

In tackling the problem, Maritain 
bids us look at the two alternatives 
facing us: peace or the risk of total 
destruction. Even if the Soviets 
were removed from the scene, our 
world is threatened with the possi- 
bility of incessant wars. Today 
there is a close economic interde- 
pendence among nations. The U.S. 
needs rubber and must get it from 
the islands of the Pacific, England 
gets oil from Iran. This interde- 
pendence instead of creating friend- 
ship becomes the festering source 
of trouble. Consider Iran. The oil 
in that country is a temptation for 
Russia, and at the same time the 
exploitation of the oil wells by a 
foreign power (England) stirs up 
the national passions and pride of 
the natives. Indeed the very fact 
of economic interdependence to- 
day demands a world authority to 
supervise relations among the na- 
tions. 


American 
Skepticism 


Donorny THOMPSON recently 
wrote an article belittling the con- 
cept of a “world citizen.” She said: 
“I am afraid the world citizen is 


like the purple cow. I have never 
seen one: I hardly hope to see one; 
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and unless further convinced, I'd 
rather see than be one.” First she 
objects to world federation on the 
ground that it would have to be im- 
posed by force. But 
no Catholic could 
argue in favor of 
such a violation of 
natural law: world 
federation must come by voluntary 
compact or not at all. 

Secondly, she feels that alle- 
giance to a world authority would 
be the death of national patriotism. 
It would mean the death of hostility 
to foreigners (which after all is per- 
verted patriotism) but it need not 
mean the extinction of love of 
country. Did New Hampshire lose 
its love for its local community 
when it federated with Virginia 
and other states into the United 
States of America? 

Another objection to world fed- 
eration is that it is impractical, 
visionary. But federal planners do 
not hope for immediate fulfillment. 
It is a gigantic concept and will 
take years to develop but now is the 
time to work toward that bright 
future. Certainly, no one in his 
right mind would consider a sur- 
render of American power to a 
world government dominated by 
Russia today. 


Dorothy 
Thompson 
Objects 


Tus brings us to the question of 
the surrender of “sovereignty” and 
Maritain points out how this buga- 
boo has obscured the whole ques- 
tion. The modern 

State claims to be Phantom 
sovereign but it is Sovereignty 
not so by nature. 

God is sovereign; He is independent 
of His subjects, He is completely 
supreme over them, He is not re- 
sponsible to them in any way what- 
soever. 
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The modern State likes to fancy 
it is sovereign. By nature it is only 
the instrument of the people, be- 
holden and responsible to them, the 
topmost department of the body 
politic but at the service of the 
whole body. 

Instead of conforming to its lim- 
its, the modern State has puffed it- 
self up into a personalized bully. It 
claims to be a superman with the 
right to grow and develop as it 
pleases and in so doing to use any 
means whatsoever. It bristles with 
belligerency. Even in a mild de- 
mocracy like ours, we find this no- 
tion running wild. 

President Roosevelt put over the 
destroyer deal at the beginning of 
the last war: it was tantamount to 
a declaration of war by The State 
without the consent of the people. 
Or consider Truman's intervention 
in Korea. I firmly believe it was a 
happy fault that brought salutary 
results, but he dispatched troops 
into a foreign country without the 
consent of the people. These two 
instances are symptomatic of the 
tendency in the modern State to 
consider itself transcendent, an ab- 
solute power in rugged competition 
with other absolute powers. 


No, the State is not sovereign, and 
it talks through its hat when it 
mutters about “surrender of sov- 


ereignty.” But the body politic 
composed of the people does have a 
certain measure of 
autonomy and as 
. Robert M. Hutchins 
shows in his St. 
Thomas and the 
World State the body politic can 
surrender its autonomy by entering 
into a larger society for the sake of 


St. Thomas 
On World 
Government 
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peace. That is precisely what the 
thirteen colonies did in federating 
into the United States. 


I, fact St. Thomas pointed out 
that it was because the family was 
not self-sufficient that it joined the 
village; the village was not self- 
sufficient and so it became the city. 
Today nations are not self-sufficient 
and I am sure that St. Thomas 
would look favorably on a world 
federation that would promise 
peace. 

But we must remember that St. 
Thomas had no notion of the State 
as an absolute sovereign. He would 
have objected strenuously to a Su- 
perstate that would simply carry 
over the monstrous tendencies of 
the modern State. He would want 
a Parliament of the peoples of the 
world not a world axis of dictators 
of the stamp of Hitler and Musso- 
lini. And a democratic Superstate 
would perhaps be as bad as any 
other. 


U weovstzatx the path to world 
federation is strewn with innumera- 
ble obstacles. To attain the goal 
will require years of “blood, sweat, 
toil and tears.” But such effort is 
better spent in the cause of peace 
than in the murder of human be- 
ings. Meanwhile, we can hope for 
European union as a blessed begin- 
ning. Here in the United States we 
need armies of Catholic writers and 
preachers who will prepare for a 
united world by spreading abroad 
the truth that this world is a figure 
of the Kingdom of God and that all 
men have been equally redeemed 
by the blood of Christ. What other 
answer will solve the knotty prob- 
lems of Asia? 





The Catholic Mind 
and the Protestant Heart 


rey 

T nene is a story told of a some- 
what tipsy man who piled into a 
crowded bus, and lurched into a 
seat beside a priest. He sat for a 
few minutes, blearily eyeing the 
priest, who was reading his Office. 
Then suddenly he said in a loud 
voice: “I ain’t going to heaven, be- 
cause I feel there ain’t no heaven!” 
The priest, pretending not to hear, 
buried his nose in his breviary. At 
this the man bellowed at the top of 
his lungs: “I said, I ain’t going to 
heaven, because there ain’t no 
heaven! Now what do you say, 
padre?” The priest replied: “Well, 
go to hell then, but do be quiet 
about it.” 


Now what might we deduce from 
that story? We might deduce that 
the man wasn’t a Catholic, and that 
the priest wasn’t an apostle. We 
might even say that if the snifty 
gentleman had been able to use the 
mind God gave him, and the snippy 
priest had been willing to use the 
heart he gave God, the seeds of a 
conversion could have been planted 
at that hour. 

And yet, it seems to me that the 
problem of the conversion of the 
modern non-Catholic presents al- 
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most insuperable difficulties to the 
average apostolic Catholic, unless 
he clearly understands three things 
about the non-Catholic mind: 

First—that where religion is con- 
cerned, the average non-Catholic 
seldom uses his mind. 

Second—that the heart is the 
main organ with which he ap- 
proaches questions of Faith. 

And third—that in order to make 
the non-Catholic bring his mind to 
bear on religious truth, the Catholic 
has got to use both mind and heart. 


i insane J. C. Ossorn, O.P., says, 
“According to St. Thomas, man is 
a substantial composite of body and 
spirit [and] the central and supe- 
rior composite of man’s nature [is] 
his intellectuality.” 

Until our own century, this 
Thomistic proposition that a man 








In her speech at the recent Congress of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
Clare Boothe Luce aroused deep interest by 
her contrast between the Catholic mind and 
the Protestant heart. In this article she de- 
velops the idea in its fullness and shows the 
need of an apostolate of example. Mrs. 
Luce’s new play, Child of the Morning, star- 
ring Margaret O’Brien, is due on Broadway 
early this year. 
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keeps body and soul together by 
using his head, has always been 
honored among Christians, and per- 
haps never more so than in the 
breach called the Reformation. The 
right to private judgment in mat- 
ters of Faith is indeed the historic 
warrant for Protestantism. 

“Lead Kindly Light,” wrote John 
Henry Newman, a hundred years 
ago, when he was a Protestant. But 
while God was leading his great 
heart, Newman’s fine mind was 
wrestling every step of the way, 
with the profound questions of 
Catholic doctrine and dogma. Like 
Chesterton and Benson, and Orestes 
A. Brownson, and many other nine- 
teenth century non-Catholics who 
followed him into the Church, he 
put both heart and mind on the sub- 
ject of his salvation. 


S INCE Newman’s day, however, the 


average non-Catholic has increas- 
ingly abandoned his self-professed 
“Christian right” of private judg- 
ment. Somehow, in our own time, 
this “right to think things through” 
has been superseded by the right to 
“feel things out.” The non-Catholic 
no longer offers a private interpre- 
tation of his religious ideas—he 
offers instead a religious interpreta- 
tion of his private emotions. 

To him, what feels right, is right. 
What appeals to his emotions as 
true, is true. His religion has be- 
come a throb in his breast, a lump 
in his throat, a twinge of his con- 
science, a hunger of his spirit, but 
a vacuum in his head. 

Moreover, and this is a fact the 
Catholic must never forget in ap- 
proaching him, he now checks his 
mind at the door of the church— 
much as a Moslem leaves his slip- 
pers on the threshold of the mosque 

as a sign of piety. 
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While he still believes that over 
the gates of hell it is writ: “Aban- 
don hope all ye who enter here,” he 
has somehow come to believe that 
over the gates of heaven it says: 
“All ye who enter here, abandon 
reason.” 

How it has come about in our 
time that the non-Catholic has 
abandoned the rational approach to 
religion, constitutes a vast histori- 
cal and philosophical study which 
there is not time to touch upon here, 
even were I equipped to do so. 

One is obliged to note, in passing, 
however, that this strange condi- 
tion has recently become a matter of 
grave concern to most thoughtful 
Protestants. Many are beginning to 
see—at long last—the relation be- 
tween the collapse in non-Catholic 
sects of any vigorous interest in 
Christian theology, and the many 
political disasters which have over- 
taken our Western civilization. 


‘Tun very concern was indicated a 
short while ago by Lord Halifax, 
Chancellor of Oxford, and perhaps 
England’s most distinguished and 
devout Protestant layman, when he 
came from across the sea to con- 
gratulate Yale University on the 
occasion of its 250th Anniversary. 

In an address there he offered the 
opinion that our social order so long 
upheld by such great centers of 
learning as Yale may be disintegrat- 
ing. If so, he said, “this is, I be- 
lieve, less through the destruction 
of war, than through the slow attri- 
tion of our religious and cultural 
foundations, and the impact of in- 
tellectual forces, which have cre- 
ated a vacuum, without themselves 
having the capacity to fill it.” 

This was a secular Protestant 
echo of the succinct words of 
Blessed Pius X: “In order to achieve 
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. .. the re-Christianizing of moral 
customs in public and private life, 
it is absolutely necessary that the 
doctrine and precepts of Christ 
once more fill the minds and the 
hearts of the common people.” 


T ovay in America, an amazing 
paradox exists in the relations be- 
tween Catholics and non-Catholics. 
While modern non-Catholics still 
claim the right to “think through 
for themselves” all theological ques- 
tions, in point of fact they gener- 
ally approach them in an emotional, 
sentimental way: whereas Catho- 
lics, who are commonly supposed 
to be deprived of the right to think 
by reason of their Faith, are more 
often the ones who insist on the 
rational approach to religion. 

Few modern converts can exag- 
gerate what a shock it is to them 
when they first discover that far 
from checking their minds at the 
rectory door, they are expected to 
use them furiously during their in- 
struction periods. Sometimes the 
shock is so mind- and soul-shatter- 
ing that they do not recover suffi- 
ciently to go on with the instruc- 
tions. 

Sometimes, the idea of giving in- 
tellectual assent to religious doc- 
trine seems as truly absurd to them 
as would the idea of giving emo- 
tional assent to mathematical for- 
mulae. If, by the grace of God, the 
convert survives this initial shock 
and goes on with instructions, he is 
in for a ravishing adventure—al- 
ways the greatest of his life—not 
only in the mysteries of Divine 
Faith, but in the uses of human 
reason. 





By way of example, permit me to 
recall my own concept of religion 
in the years before I decided to 
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tangle with Monsignor Sheen (His 
Excellency will forgive the more 
familiar title!). 

I, too, was sure, in my far-off, un- 
Iamented non-Catholic days, that 
anyone who “became religious,” 
who, as I thought, hurled himself 
off the shores of reality into the sen- 
timental Niagara of Christian Tra- 
dition, was risking intellectual an- 
nihilation. Certainly, a Catholic 
conversion seemed to me to be in- 
tellectual suicide—the final plunge 
over the ultimate Falls of Faith, 
in the iron-hooped barrel of Catho- 
lic dogma. The courage—even the 
grace—of the act was certainly not 
to be disputed. But its sanity was, 
I felt sure, open to question. 

Like all converts under instruc- 
tion, I was astonished to find that 
every remote or immediate point of 
argument about the nature of the 
soul—and her relation to God and 
neighbor, and the real world about 
us, had been hammered out through 
the centuries on the anvils of the 
greatest minds. The impact witi: 
a few of these minds, beginning 
with Aristotle and St. Thomas, left 
me feeling very, very small, and | 
need not add very, very naked in- 
tellectually. In fact, I was glad 1! 
had the barrel. 


] wore, the Catholic edifice of 
Truth is so wide and vaulting, so 
many-faceted, yet integrated, that 
its intellectual encompassment 
often places a considerable strain 
on the mind of even the most will- 
ing convert. 

Father Lilly, the great Jesuit con- 
vert-maker, tells of a girl he in- 
structed for months who constantly 
showed impatience with his slow 
development of doctrine. 

“Father,” she remarked after her 
conversion, “at first I did not see 
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what you were driving at in your 
talks. You seemed to be getting no- 
where. But finally I realized that 
you were slowly rebuilding my 
somewhat shattered house of Faith. 
One week you put a brick back 
there. Another day your restored 
a window, another time a door. 
After a year I began to see that my 
house was becoming for the first 
time not only strong but beautiful.” 


H ERE we have an actual candidate 
for conversion—one in whom grace 
was working and who was co-oper- 
ating with it! And she was in the 
hands of a brilliant and holy in- 
structor. And yet it took her a year 
to grasp Catholic doctrine in its en- 
tirety. 

What chance then, has the ordi- 
nary Catholic apostle of conversa- 
tionally convincing his ordinary 
“prospect”—who is seldom, almost 
never, willing to give himself over 
to even the briefest instruction by a 
layman? 

Let us take our two friends on the 
bus. Any psychologist could tell 
you that our tipsy man was in a 
state of spiritual crisis—and there- 
fore a candidate for conversion. 
Moreover, it was plain he was nois- 
ily denying the existence of heaven 
precisely because he feared the ex- 
istence of that hot hell to which our 
cool priest advised him to go to 
quietly. The subject under dispute, 
then, was the Doctrine of Damna- 
tion. 

Now let us suppose that the bus 
ride had been sufficiently long for 
the drunk to sober down, and the 
priest to soften up. Suppose, in 
short, both had been able and will- 
ing to argue the question of hell’s 
existence. Undoubtedly, our non- 
Catholic friend would have said— 
very soberly: 
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“Oh, I feel none of us is born per- 
fect, so that if God is Love, which 
I feel He must be, I feel He would 
never send anyone to eternal tor- 
ment. That’s why I can’t believe in 
hell.” 


Now this is a typical non-Catholic 
reaction to a theological question. 
The key word is feel. And the stub- 
born fact is—who can deny it?—one 
man’s feelings about Faith, or for 
that matter, anything else, are as 
valid as another’s. Plainly, if hu- 
man feelings are to be the criterion 
of religious truth, as they are in- 
deed with so many non-Catholics, 
it is idle of anyone to try to argue 
him into feeling differently. 

The task that confronted the 
priest, therefore, was not to get the 
man to feel differently about hell (I 
still feel hell is a monstrous con- 
cept, myself) but to think different- 
ly about it. But in order to do so, 
he would probably have had to con- 
vince the man that: (a) he indeed 
wasn’t born perfect—the doctrine 
of Original Sin; (b) that God sent 
His only Son—the doctrine of the 
Incarnation; (c) to redeem him 
from the consequences of his origi- 
nal imperfections—the doctrine of 
thp Redemption; and (d) that this 
D 


ivine Son spoke of hell quite fre- 
quently, so this hell must be a real- 
ity—the doctrine of Revelation; 
(4) that precisely because He is a 


God of Love, He sends no one there 
FO doctrine of Divine Mercy; and 
(f) the sinner goes and stays there 
off his own accord—the doctrine of 
Damnation; and (g) that while he 
is| not free to get out of hell, he is 
nbt bound to get into it—doctrine 
of Free Will. In short, the apostle’s 
problem would have been to give 
the man instructions in a _ half- 
dozen doctrines at once in order to 
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get him to understand the single 
concept that was troubling him. 


A FULL course in Catholic doctrine 
is, of course, not easy to give on a 
bus ride. Plainly the realization of 
this was our priest’s real excuse for 
ignoring the unvoiced fear of hell 
evidenced by his unhappy com- 
panion. 

But let us go on supposing—for 
the sake of illustrating our theme— 
that our heaven-hungry bus rider 
had been able to accept these doc- 
trinal truths. He would then have 
seen clearly that his personal prob- 
lem—staying out of hell—would de- 
pend on his getting rid of the bur- 
den of his sins—the doctrine of Re- 
pentance and Absolution. And this, 
automatically would have led to a 
discussion of the Catholic confes- 
sional. 

Now suppose this average non- 
Catholic thought, because of his 
training, background, and perhaps 
prejudiced reading, that the confes- 
sional is a small incense-filled room 
in which a very human priest and a 
very human layman make a slick 
deal about the latter’s peccadilloes: 
the priest lets off the sinner with 
the implicit understanding that he 
will remember the fact gratefully 
when the “plate” is passed at the 
Collection. “Look here,” the man 
would probably say, “I just don’t 
feel that any mere man can have 
the power to forgive my sins!” The 
priest would then try to explain the 
relation of the penitent to priest 
and both to God, and he would as- 
sure the man that in “the box” the 
sinner says: “I confess to Almighty 
God,” and not, “Oh, my dear Father 
McGillicuddy, forgive me, for I have 
offended you!” 

No doubt, our sober non-Catholic 
would then feel much better about 
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the confessional! But—on thinking 
that one over, he would once more 
begin to feel. . . . He would feel that 
if Father McGillicuddy couldn’t 
forgive him his sins, Father McGil- 
licuddy —and the confessional — 
were superfluous. And bang! there 
they would be right into the tre- 
mendous question of Peter’s succes- 
sion, and the power of the Keys. 

Here, if the man were a Protes- 
tant Christian, another problem 
would at once intrude itself — the 
greatest problem of all in Prot- 
estant-Catholic relations, at the 
rational level—the problem of se- 
mantics. 

When your words are the means 
of communicating your truth, then 
your words must mean the same 
thing to the person with whom you 
are talking, as they do to you. If 
they mean different things, a meet- 
ing of minds becomes tremendously 
difficult, if not impossible. 

The different values and mean- 
ings they assign to religious termi- 
nology make it especially hard for 
the Catholic and the Protestant 
Christian to communicate. 


C HESTERTON says in his_ great 
book, The Everlasting Man: “Only 
two people are properly qualified to 
evaluate or criticize the Catholic 
Church (1) the Catholic, who is in- 
telligent and understands his faith 
because it is a part of his very life; 
(2) the pagan who meets it for the 
first time, and from a completely 
objective and non-Christian view- 
point attempts to understand it.” 
The Protestant, Chesterton 
thought, found it hard to make an 
evaluation because although all the 
terminology which he uses histori- 
cally stems from his Catholic an- 
cestry, it has become so corrupted 
by scores of private interpretations 
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that it is impossible for him to state 
the real meaning behind the words 
he uses, except, again, as he feels 
they mean something to him per- 
sonally. 

For example: when a Catholic 
uses the word C-h-u-r-c-h, he is 
thinking of a divinely constituted 
organism — the Mystical Body — 
guided by the Holy Spirit, and 
therefore preserved from doctrinal 
error in its head —the Pope, and 
taught by its Bishops who partici- 
pate in Christ’s authority. 

When a Protestant uses the word 
C-h-u-r-c-h, he is . . . well, what is 
he thinking of? He might be think- 
ing in a narrow personal sense of 
some special little building where 
he or his family worshiped. Or he 
might be thinking, more broadly, in 
terms of a group of people who had 
banded together with beliefs simi- 
lar—though never entirely similar 

to his own. 


I; he thinks at all of “the Protes- 
tant faith” he knows that today it 
comprises 250 sects, many of which 
hold widely divergent views on doc- 
trinal questions. ‘The teaching au- 
thority of the Church” would, there- 
fore, mean to him the sum total of 
the thinking of the living members 
of his own group. And this group, 
he would concede, may at any given 
moment be right, or it may be in 
error in that which it teaches. But 
there would be no way by which he, 
personally, could be reasonably 
sure what the situation is. 

He knows too, that this very 
group can, at any moment, split in- 
to two, or a dozen new groups 
which will each teach different 
things. Nevertheless, and here he 
represents the same old difficulty to 
the would-be-apostle, he feels that 
they are all being guided by Christ, 


even though they may seem to be 
behaving, theologically speaking, 
like Leacock’s determined young 
man, who leapt on his horse and 
dashed madly off in all directions. 
To over-simplify the matter, the 
non-Catholic believes his faith 
makes the Church, while the Catho- 
lic believes that the Church makes 
his Faith. 


ie follows then, that when you 
bring the Catholic with his idea of 
“Church” into a discussion with the 
non-Catholic and his idea, each has 
such completely different concepts 
of what the word means that mis- 
understanding is inevitable unless 
this fact is recognized by both. 

When the Catholic says, “the 
Church teaches .. .” he is wasting 
his breath, unless he understands 
first what the Protestant means by 
“Church.” And, second, unless he 
can then make the Protestant see 
what he means by it. This he can 
seldom do until he has persuaded 
the Protestant to examine the whole 
historical and spiritual warrants 
for the Church’s teaching author- 
ity. This alone is a matter that can 
never take less than hours, and may 
often take months, or years! 

I am frank to say, that if the con- 
version of America depends solely 
on the hope of intellectually con- 
vincing non-Catholics of the great 
truths of the Church, the outlook 
for conversions in our time is most 
melancholy. 


‘6 

| rv Catholics are the worst 
salesmen in the world,” Father 
Lilly frequently tells his class. “If 
there were as many Communists in 
this community as there are Catho- 
lics, they would turn the place up- 
side down.” He adds that Catholics 
“have been idle, self-centered, back- 
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ward, too irresolute to speak up 
with conviction and zeal.” 

Now, while I agree with him that 
Catholics do often lack conviction 
and zeal, and are irresolute in 
“speaking up,” I fear that the most 
brilliant and zealous attempts to 
reach the average non-Catholic 
mind through the sole use of reason 
in personal argument and conver- 
sation would still prove ineffectual. 


How then is the average Catholic 
apostle to approach the average 
non-Catholic? 

Well . . . we have said that the 
non-Catholic heart is the primary 
organ which he brings to religion. 
But we have not said yet that this 
heart is a great one. Now we must 
say it: for it is the great Protestant 
heart of America, with its native 
good will, its eagerness, its curios- 
ity to know, to serve, its tremen- 
dous appetite to love, in short its 
vast residue of Christian faith, hope 
and charity — which provide the 
would-be apostle with his best op- 
portunity. 

Cor ad cor loquitur—heart speaks 
to heart, said Newman. The heart 
has reasons the mind knows not 
of, said Pascal. 

Pius XII has said: “The world is 
suffering from very sad afflictions, 
but the chief among them is 
ignorance of religion in all classes. 
Strong remedies are urgently 
needed in human society, but few 
of them are so urgent as is the 
spread of catechetical instruction.” 

To know, love and serve God is 
the first catechetical truth we teach 
our own children. We teach them 
simply, in words, but richly by our 
own example and actions. Our non- 
Catholic neighbors are also chil- 
dren, catechetically speaking, and 
we must teach them as we teach 
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our own, and for the time being 
more by practice than precept. 


Ove Blessed Lord’s Great Com- 
mandment was not to argue with 
one another, but to love one an- 
other, as He has loved us! 

So, in the end, my best advice to 
the average apostolic layman—like 
myself, for example, is this: Pro- 
vide your “prospect” liberally with 
reading matter addressed to the 
point that troubles him, in the 
shape of books, articles, pamphlets, 
etc. Do not try to “digest” these for 
him in a brief conversational en- 
counter. Be content to correct, 
briefly and kindly, any glaring or 
prejudiced error, but don’t argue 
doctrine at length—not in the be- 
ginning—with potential converts. 

Nine times out of ten intellectual 
argument will bog down in the mo- 
rass of your candidate’s feelings. 
Especially, if you are more in- 
formed, more vocal, more ready 
with logical proof than he, don’t 
argue. For—he will then feel that 
you think he is intellectually in- 
ferior, and, generally this feeling 
will reduce him to resentful silence. 
“Win an argument and lose a soul,” 
is Bishop Sheen’s dictum in ap- 
proaching candidates for conver- 
sion. 

What then? Well... just—know, 
and love, and serve them, in Christ. 


Tue would-be Catholic apostle who 
goes about buttonholing his non- 
Catholic friends, and giving them 
intellectual arguments which they 
cannot either understand or absorb, 
makes far fewer converts than the 
one who goes out of his way to give 
evidences of Catholic compassion 
and sympathy, who does them, in 
distress, some service or kindness 
that was not to be expected. 
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It has been said that a virtuous 
Catholic life is a daily lesson in the 
catechism to the unbeliever. But 
an open Catholic purse, a ready 
Catholic shoulder, a helping Catho- 
lic hand, and a loving Catholic 
heart are Catholic doctrine—in ac- 
tion. Your words may stir — but 
only your actions will move people 
to the Faith. 


Ler us remember, in closing, that 
the errors that historically split 
Christendom were Protestant intel- 
lectual errors—but Catholic errors 
in the order of charity. 

It is, therefore, necessary to re- 
pair with charity the historic dam- 
age done by a lack of it. We Cath- 


olics must first root out of ourselves 
all loveless prejudice and criticism 
against those of other faiths, if we 
wish others to do likewise. 

For those who can read the 
troubled signs of our times, the 
Christian world will have to go 
through much suffering and agony 
before there can be a union of the 
Protestant and Catholic minds. We 
must each do everything we can, 
of course, to bring about that dy- 

amic intellectual unity. But if 


pa4here cannot be a unity of mind to- 


day, there can be a unity of heart. 
Our faith leads us to love others. 
And, if we will only love enough, 
our love will lead others to our 
Faith. 


Down River Wind 


By Eva BEARD 


H E wore in his hair, the warrior 


a hawk’s feather. 


Not his flute, only the marsh wren 

sings out of river willows, not his far drumming 
only the water thrumming 

a rock hollow, not his maiden 

yonder beyond the shallows 

flitting the hemlock shadows. 


There’s a wind 


blows to oblivion, now lifts and follows 


light over river shallows 


a hawk’s feather. 
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Moby Dick and the Book of Job 


By FrRAnNcis X. CANFIELD 


Fon the outstanding non-fiction 
book published in the United States 
in 1950, Newton Arvin was awarded 
the National Book Award last 
March. The title of Arvin’s work 
was Herman Melville, published by 
William Sloane Associates. The 
conferring of this award upon 
Arvin for a book about Melville is 
as much an indication of current 
interest in Melville as it is an ac- 
knowledgement of Arvin’s achieve- 
ment in scholarship and interpre- 
tation. 

Last year marked the 100th an- 
niversary of the publication of 
Moby Dick, not only Melville’s 
greatest achievement, but in the 
opinion of many littérateurs proba- 
bly the greatest novel written in 
America. There are two skeins in 
Melville. The first is the lusty sea 
story, the intoxicating lassitude of 
Omoo, Typee, White Jacket, and 
Mardi. The second is the philo- 
sophical strain that appears even in 
White Jacket and especially in 
Mardi, and makes up the very 
warp and woof of Pierre, Israel 
Potter, Clarel, and many of Mel- 
ville’s short stories. The problem 
has been where to place Moby Dick. 
Certainly it is more than the high 
adventure of a crazed sea captain 
in search ef a white whale. Mel- 


ville himself admitted an “allegori- 
calness” when he wrote to Sophia 
Hawthorne: 

“I had some vague idea while 
writing it, that the whole book was 
susceptible of an allegorical con- 
struction, and also that parts of it 
were—but the specialty of many of 
the particular subordinate allegories 
was first revealed to me after read- 
ing Mr. Hawthorne’s letter, which, 
without citing any particular exam- 
ples, yet intimated the part-and- 
parcel allegoricalness of the whole.” 


Taomscatey enough, the letter of 
Hawthorne’s to which Melville re- 
fers has never been found. But 
Moby Dick has come to be recog- 
nized as a story with far more 
meaning than the mere surface ac- 
tion of Ahab chasing a_ whale 
around the world. The result has 
been a pell-mell rush of Melville 
scholars to fathom the “allegorical- 








The enduring interest in Melville’s Moby 
Dick may be partially accounted for by 
man’s preoccupation with the inscrutable 
problem of evil, and the White Whale is the 
symbol of the inscrutable. Father Francis 
X. Canfield. M.A., Ph.D., Librarian and In- 
structor in History and English at the Sacred 
Heart Seminary, Detroit, offers a new inter- 
pretation of this great novel not heretofore 
developed in any of the studies of Melville. 
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ness” of Moby Dick. The early 
scholars of Melville, such as Free- 
man, Mumford, and Weaver, were 
rather cautious in assigning a de- 
finitive interpretation. Later critics 
of Melville have not been so modest. 
Richard Chase holds to a mechanis- 
tic interpretation that makes Moby 
Dick a “towering, mindless head” 
that is the reminder of a machine, 
a machine out of human control. 
M. O. Percival feels that Moby Dick 
is a symbol of evil. William Sedg- 
wick sees in the whole a symbol of 
the “mystery of creation” which 
Melville was trying to unravel. 


G sorvany STONE, who, incidental- 
ly, is the only Catholic to have pub- 
lished a complete study of Melville, 
does not think that Melville had a 
clear concept of what was symbo- 
lized in the book. Howard Vincent 
has assembled a scholarly and eru- 
dite mass of material about Moby 
Dick. But like Stone, Vincent is 
wary to assign a specific meaning 
to the story. He contents himself 
with the comment that Ahab is a 
Faustian character who starts off 
in search of Truth but ironically 
becomes evil-intentioned and suf- 
fers a tragic delusion in pursuing 
the Demon of the Absolute. 

On the other hand, there is little 
good reason to be overly cautious. 
Since Moby Dick is an allegory, as 
Melville admitted to Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, there must be some key to 
it. Study and reflection make it 
highly plausible to say that the 
Book of Job is the most likely key 
to this great American novel. Moby 
Dick is Melville’s dramatic presen- 
tation of the very same theme that 
is found in the Book of Job, the 
story of an attempt to fathom the 
ways of Divinity, the Source of all : 
things. 
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Nathalia Wright has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to Melville lit- 
erature in her splendid study, Mel- 
ville’s Use of the Bible. Miss Wright 
shows that by actual count Mel- 
ville came to rely more and more 
on the Bible for allusions, phrases, 
names, and innumerable other 
items of the writer’s craft. By ac- 
tual count, Biblical allusions in- 
crease from a dozen in Typee to 
100 in Mardi to 250 in Moby Dick 
and then decrease. Moby Dick has 
more Biblical allusions than any 
other prose work of Melville’s. 

The fact that the Bible had an 
influence on Melville’s mind as he 
conceived and gave birth to Moby 
Dick is made even more obvious by 
the consideration of such Biblical 
names as Ishmael, Ahab, Elijah, 
Gabriel, the Jeroboam, and _ the 
Rachel, all of which appear in Moby 
Dick. 


Dw Melville have particular ref- 
erence to the Book of Job as he 
wrote Moby Dick? First of all, Mel- 
ville was very familiar with the 
man of sorrows. In his Own per- 
sonal Bible, forty-five markings in 
the Book of Job have been counted. 
Miss Wright remarks: “There is a 
general correspondence between the 
books of the Bible which Melville 
scored and commented upon and 
those which he quoted and alluded 
to.” 

In the same passage, Miss Wright 
notes that among the most oft re- 
peated allusions which are checked 
in Melville’s Bible are the wisdom 
sentiments of Job. Jehovah’s dis- 
course to Job regarding the Levia- 
than, which Ishmael quotes in 
Moby Dick, is marked. Job’s affir- 
mation of faith is scored in Mel- 
ville’s Bible; so also is the word 
“merchant” in Job xli. 6: “. . . shall 
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they part him [Leviathan] among 
the merchants?” 


Mewnie also marked in his copy 
of the Book of Job the verse of 
chapter twenty-eight that says, 
“Behold the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom; 
And to depart from evil is under- 
standing.” 

Melville also scored the passages 
that express a distrust of men, pas- 
sages that refer to their deceit, their 
flattery, and the poor comfort of 
friends. 

Melville made another marking 
that is extremely significant. Zo- 
phar inquired of Job: “Canst thou 
by searching find out God?” Mel- 
ville bracketed both this question 
and its answer: “It is as high as 
heaven; what canst thou do? deep- 
er than hell; what canst thou 
know?” 

Examining the text of Moby Dick, 
we find innumerable hints that the 
Book of Job was in Melville’s mind 
as he wrote the novel. In the epi- 
logue to Moby Dick, there is a direct 
quotation from the Book of Job 
(xli. 32): 

“Leviathan maketh a path to shine 
after him; 
One would think the deep to be 
hoary.” 

This verse is part of the speech 
of God telling Job of the mighty 
wonders of His creation and asking 
how he could attempt an explana- 
tion of the ways of God with man 
when he cannot even comprehend 
the almighty power of God in cre- 
ating Leviathans. 

Melville spends several pages in 
Moby Dick advancing the “cause” 
of the whale as fit material for a 
work of literature. He makes this 
allusion: “Who wrote the first 
account of our Leviathan? Who 
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but mighty Job?” Later Ishmael 
speaks of having one’s hands 
among the unspeakable foundations 
of the world, its very pelvis. “It is 
a fearful thing,” he remarks, and 
then adds, “The awful tauntings in 
Job might well appal me.” Ishmael 
then quotes the Book of Job: 
“Will he [the Leviathan] make a 
covenant with thee? 
Behold the hope of him is vain!” 
In this passage Melville was em- 
phasizing the vastness of the whale. 
In Job God used the vastness of the 
whale as an example of His own in- 
scrutableness to man. If the whale 
is beyond man, how much more He 
Who made the whale! 


I, chapter forty-one of Moby Dick, 
Melville gives a detailed account of 
what the White Whale came to 
mean to Ahab. Ahab came to pin 
all his “intellectual and spiritual 


exasperations” on the White Whale 
and then went out after him. Mel- 
ville immediately makes an allu- 
sion to Job: “Here, then, was this 
grey -headed, ungodly old man, 
chasing with curses a Job’s whale 
round the world... .” Thus both 
stories—Job and Moby Dick—use 
the Leviathan as a symbol of the 
mystery of creation. 

Another bond of relationship is 
in the use of the character Bildad. 
In Moby Dick, Bildad is part owner 
of the Pequod, the boat on which 
Ahab sails in his mad chase. Sig- 
nificantly, Bildad is well versed in 
Scripture lore. In the Book of Job, 
Bildad is the name of one of the 
men who come to sympathize with 
Job in his afflictions and makes an 
effort to interpret Job’s misfortunes 
in terms of a punishment for sin, 
the working out of divine retribu- 
tion. 

There is one more actual refer- 
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ence in Moby Dick to the Book of 
Job. It occurs in the very last chap- 
ter. After recounting the tragic 
death of Ahab, Ishmael, the nar- 
rator, quotes directly from the story 
of Job: “And I only am escaped 
alone to tell thee.” This quotation 
is from Job (i. 15-19). The words 
are uttered by each of the four mes- 
sengers who come to tell Job that 
his oxen, camels, flocks, and chil- 
dren have been destroyed by his 
enemies. 


Au the foregoing facts establish 
a definite bond between Moby Dick 
and the Book of Job. The accumu- 
lation of all these facts—Melville’s 
markings in his own copy of the 
Book of Job, the actual use of quo- 
tations and allusions from Job in 
Moby Dick—justify us in using this 
Old Testament story and its moral 
as a key to unlock the meaning of 
the “allegoricalness” of Moby Dick. 

Chapter thirty-eight strikes the 
keynote of the entire Book of Job. 
It is a poem of praise for the infinite 
wisdom of God and of rebuke for 
the man who would attempt to 
share in that wisdom. 

“It [Wisdom] is hidden from the 
eyes of all the living 
God understands its way 

And He knows its location. 

Behold the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom... .” 

These sentiments are expressed 
by the author of the Book of Job, 
not by Job himself or his three 
friends who behave in quite the 
contrary manner. The author has 
little but contempt for the rash ef- 
forts of Job and his friends to solve 
the divine inscrutableness. 

Captain Ahab identifies himself 
as a man who is seeking to unravel 
the inscrutable. Job and his friends 
have attempted the same thing. 
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When Starbuck remonstrates that 
Ahab’s vengeance on the White 
Whale will bring few barrels in the 
Nantucket market, Ahab insists 
that there is more to the search 
than the money involved: 

“All visible objects, man, are but 
as pasteboard masks. But in each 
even ... there, some unknown but 
still reasoning thing puts forth the 
mouldings of its features from be- 
hind the unreasonable mask. 

To me, the white whale is that wall. 

. I see in him outrageous 
strength, with an inscrutable mal- 
ice sinewing it. That inscrutable 
thing is chiefly what I hate.” 

It is not so much the whale that 
Ahab is after; it is the reality, the 
inscrutable reality of which the 
whole is but a pasteboard mask. 
Ahab’s aim is the Absolute. 


TT eevoneee Moby Dick, the 
terms “evil” and “malice” con- 
stantly recur. The whale is the 
symbol of the inscrutable. For 
many men, the most inscrutable 
problem of life is that of evil 
Therefore, it is not surprising to see 
evil predicated of the White Whale, 
the symbol of the mystery of cre- 
ation. In the Book of Job and in 
Moby Dick there is ample justifica- 
tion for an emphasis of this par- 
ticular problem among all others 
that may plague man. Both Job 
and Captain Ahab are set off on 
their search after experiencing 
physical evil. 

Job began to probe the mind of 
God after he had lost his children 
and his possessions. Ahab began 
his search after his leg had been 
bitten off in an earlier encounter — 
with the whale. Hence, in their 
attempts to unravel the larger mys- 
tery of creation, both Job and Ahab 
are particularly interested in the 
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problem that concerns them most 
personally, that is, evil, which 
aroused them to begin the search. 

The White Whale is not all evil. 
In chapter forty-two, Melville notes 
that in the most august religions 
white has been made the symbol of 
spotlessness and power, that in the 
White Steed of the prairies it is his 
spiritual whiteness chiefly which so 
clothes him with divineness. In 
summing up and making, as it were, 
a last emphasis, Melville remarks: 

“. .. why, as we have seen, it is 
at once the most meaning symbol 
of spiritual things, nay the very veil 
of the Christian’s Deity, and yet 
should be as it is, the intensifying 
agent in things the most appalling 
to mankind.” 

In his article on Hawthorne’s 
Mosses, Melville had said: 

“For in this world of lies, Truth 
is forced to flee like a scared white 
doe in the woodlands; and only by 
cunning glimpses will she reveal 
herself, as in Shakespeare and oth- 
er masters of the great Art of Tell- 
ing Truth—even though it be cov- 
ertly and by snatches.” 


T HERE is great significance in Mel- 
ville’s use of the color white to de- 
scribe the doe. Also, there is great 
significance in the fact that this 
white doe symbolizes Truth. In 
Moby Dick the White Whale sym- 
bolizes the complex entity of Truth 
which Melville—and Ahab—had a 
passion to comprehend. 

Truth, symbolized by the White 
Whale, embraces the whole mys- 
tery of good and evil, the whole bot- 
tomless pit of knowledge and wis- 
dom. In attempting to fathom this 
wisdom, Ahab, like Job of old, was 
defying God who is responsible 
for it. 

That Ahab’s monomania is an in- 
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tellectual one is emphasized in oth- 
er passages in Moby Dick. The loss 
of his leg is considered an external 
manifestation of the deeper wound 
in Ahab’s soul. Melville writes that 
Ahab’s torn body and gashed soul 
bled into each other. Thus eventu- 
ally Ahab “at last came to identify 
with him [the White Whale], not 
only his bodily woes, but all his in- 
tellectual and spiritual exaspera- 
tions.” 

The metaphysical character of 
Ahab’s search is again indicated 
when Melville describes Ahab’s re- 
action to the blinding storm and 
flaming lightning. Ahab cries out: 

“In the midst of the personified 
impersonal, a personality stands 
there. . . . There is some unsuffer- 
ing thing beyond thee, thou clear 
spirit, to whom all thy eternity is 
but time, all thy creativeness me- 
chanical. . . . Through thee, thy 
flaming self, my scorched eyes do 
dimly see it. Oh, thou foundling 
fire, thou hermit immemorial, thou 
too has thy incommunicable riddle, 
thy unparticipated grief.” 

Indeed Ahab resembles Job and 
his friends who see in natural 
events an occasion to attempt a 
probing of the Absolute. 


Ix this same scene where Ahab 
challenges the lightning and the 
storm, the sailors stand in terror at 
the St. Elmo’s fire that played over 
all the yard-arms. There is a defi- 
nite hint that a voice or cry has 
been heard that none can recog- 
nize. The comparison with Job is 
striking. It is in a whirlwind and 
mist, a great upheaval of nature, 
that God speaks to Job and his 
friends. And here is the critical 


difference between Job and Ahab: 
the former submits to God in hu- 
mility; the latter surrenders to the 
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pagan forces of the Parsee and 
drives his crew on in pursuit of the 
White Whale even though Star- 
buck cries out, “God, God is against 
thee, old man.” 

Here is the basic and essential 
conflict in Moby Dick—Ahab ver- 
sus God. Ahab’s chase to unravel 
the “inscrutable” mysteries of the 
universe, to pierce the “pasteboatd 
masks,” has for its mainspring con- 
summate pride. In answer to Star- 
buck who cautions Ahab that bis 
seeking vengeance on a dumb brute 
is blasphemous, Ahab emphasizes 
his intent and motive: 

“Talk not to me of blasphemy, 
man; I’d strike the sun if it insulted 
me. . . . Who’s over me? Truth 
hath no confines. Take off thine 
eye! more tolerable than - fiend’s 
glarings is a doltish stare!” 

Ahab’s reference to Truth is a 
further indication that his real pur- 
pose has intellectual significance. 

Ahab’s motive of pride is empha- 
sized in the passages where he 
takes a reading of the sun “with the 
sharp of his extended hand” and 
makes a compass that proves he 
was exactly right. As Melville re- 
marks: “In his fiery eyes of scorn 
and triumph, you then saw Ahab in 
all his fatal pride.” 

Ahab’s pride is his sin; it is the 
fatal weakness within him. Like 
Shakespeare’s heroes, great tragedy 
demands great heroes, men of supe- 
rior quality and talent, but with it 
all a fatal defect that eventually 
spells their ruin. 


Auas’s pride is the very sin that 
Father Mapple had condemned in 
his sermon in the little church in 
New Bedford: 

“But all the things that God 
would have us do are hard for us 
to do—remember that—and hence, 





He oftener commands us than en- 
deavors to persuade. And if we 
obey God, we must disobey our- 
selves wherein the hardness of 
obeying God consists.” 

It is pride that inspired Job and 
his friends to essay an explanation 
of God’s ways with men. Job and 
his friends repent. Ahab does not. 
In fact, Ahab throws aside all ordi- 
nary human prudence, destroying 
the quadrant, refusing to allow 
Starbuck to take in anchors during 
the storm, and calling out, when 
the over-strained log-line is parted 
in the storm: “I crush the quad- 
rant, the thunder turns the needles. 
And now the mad sea parts the 
log-line. But Ahab can mend all.” 

Ahab persists in his course, re- 
fusing to be delayed even by the 
warnings of such ships as the Jero- 
boam and the Samuel Enderby, 
which had already met the White 
Whale and suffered defeat, the one 
in losing a sailor, the other in los- 
ing the captain’s arm! Ahab again 
rejects the warning of a benign 
Providence when he refuses to turn 
from his pursuit to aid the captain 
of the Rachel find his son who was 
adrift in a small boat on the open 
sea. 


Ta Book of Job tells us that to 
attempt an unraveling of the divine 
inscrutableness is, to use a Mel- 
ville term, “heaven-insulting.” God 
chides Job and his friends for their 
attempt to fathom the mysteries of 
life. Moby Dick teaches the same 
lesson. However, where Job and 
his friends repent, Ahab rejects the 
warnings of Providence and goes 
so far as to throw in his lot with 
Satan. 

In a dramatic scene Ahab has the 
ship’s blacksmith forge a special 
harpoon and, persuading the pa- 
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gans, Tashtego, Queequeg, and 
Dagoo, to give him some of their 
blood, he pours it over the white- 
hot iron and howls deliriously “Ego 
non baptize te in nomine patris, 
sed in nomine diaboli.” 

The story of a man who defies 
God in an attempt to share His wis- 
dom and knowledge comes rapidly 
to a close. In being the first to 
sight the White Whale, Ahab gives 
further proof of his pride, “I only, 
none of ye could have raised the 
Whale first.” After a three-day 
chase, the whale boat is launched 
and Ahab hurls the harpoon at the 
whale. The line runs foul. Ahab 
stoops to clear it, but is caught in 
the unraveling rope and is dragged 
out to sea by the White Whale it- 
self. 

The Pequod is rammed by Moby 
Dick and, as if to impress the read- 
er that it is the devil’s own cause 
that is being defeated in the de- 
struction of Ahab, Melville tells how 
the red flag (Ahab’s insignia and 
also the conventional sign of Satan) 
is nailed to the sinking spar by 
Tashtego. It entangles a sky-hawk 
in its folds. Melville writes: 

“. .. his imperial beak thrust up- 
wards and his whole captive form 
folded in the flag of Ahab, went 
down with his ship, which, like 
Satan, would not sink to hell till he 
had dragged a living part of heaven 
with her.” 


A BRIEF summary will highlight 
the striking similarity of theme be- 
tween the Book of Job and Moby 
Dick. Both authors have the same 
lesson to teach: man is powerless to 
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know the Almighty. His ways are 
not ours. God directs the events of 
day-to-day living and even draws 
good out of evil. Our attitude 
should be one of humble submis- 
sion. Job and his friends try to ex- 
plain God’s mind in their own 
terms. Ahab tries to pierce the 
“pasteboard masks” of “outward 
events” that he might reach the Re- 
ality beyond and thus share in the 
wisdom of the Absolute. 

Both Job and Ahab have been 
moved to undertake their projects 
after a physical evil had deprived 
them of some of their goods—Job, 
his children and material posses- 
sions; Ahab, his leg. Whereas Job 
quickly repents and acknowledges 
his foolishness at the first sign of 
God’s displeasure, Ahab is carried 
away by his pride and ignores the 
warnings of Providence, entering a 
covenant with Satan that he might 
achieve his purpose. Ahab goes to 
his ruin, “obeying himself rather 
than God,” as Father Mapple had 
phrased it. 

Ahab refused to accept the dic- 
tum of the Book of Job: 


“Canst thou by searching find out 
God? 
It is as high as heaven; what 
canst thou do? 
Deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know? 


“Behold the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom. 
And to depart from evil is un- 
derstanding.” 

















Christmas Eve in Manila 


By ALICE THERESE Day 


Tue young moon shines on tropic palm and vine, 
Harsh scars of war are softened, beauty reigns 

And here and there before some humble home 

A lighted “Belén” shows the manger scene. 

Star lanterns made with careful artistry 

Are hung to guide the Christ Child on His way. 
Misa del Gallo is the high event 

For all the reverent and the simple folk. 

Once more to listening ears the angels sing 

Their song of Peace on earth, good will to men, 




















Stalin Looks at Ivan 


By ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN 


Ix their bid for power in Iran, the 
Soviets and their local Communist 
followers have attempted to chan- 
nel Iranian nationalism in a pro- 
Soviet direction. Like all states of 
the Middle East, Iran has striven 
for several decades to attain an ac- 
tive national policy of its own, and 
to cease to be the object of Great 
Power politics. 

The reason for the particularly 
strong nationalistic tendencies in 
Iran lies in a natural reaction 
against a long history of foreign in- 
terference. In 1907 the country was 
divided up into two “spheres of in- 
terest,” one dominated by Britain, 
and the other by Russia. For many 
years Iran was forced to tolerate in- 
fringements of her sovereignty by 
these two powers. Both sent occu- 
pation troops to the country when- 
ever their political interests seemed 
to require it. 

During the First World War Iran 
was occupied by English, Russian, 
and Turkish troops. During World 
War II Iran was occupied largely 
by British and Russian troops, in 
the guise of allies. The economic 
consequences of this occupation 
were extremely severe. The general 
dislike of Great Britain was only 
overshadowed in 1946 briefly, when 
Iranian public opinion became in- 


censed at the refusal of the Soviet 
Government to withdraw its troops. 

Since that time anti-British feel- 
ing has been strengthened by the 
economic position of Britishers liv- 
ing in Iran. The Iranians were no 
longer willing to accept the old con- 
ditions of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company for the exploitation of the 
oil fields. The argument that the 
share of profits received by the 
Iranian Government was less than 
the taxes which the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company has to pay to the Brit- 
ish Government has for a long time 
provided the fuel to heat Iranian 
nationalism to the boiling point. 

Timely concessions on the part of 
the oil company could have dis- 
armed this argument to a certain 
extent. Meanwhile, however, public 
opinion had developed from the de- 
mand for better contract conditions 
to all-out nationalization of the oil 
fields. 








Iran presents at the moment, says Anthony 
T. Bouscaren, a most enticing picture for 
Soviet propaganda and Soviet action. Tak- 
ing advantage of the spread of anti-British 
feeling in the Middle East, the Soviet Union 
is fanning the flame of Iranian nationalism 
in the hope of extending their own power 
southward to the Indian Ocean. Mr. Bous- 
caren is Associate Professor of Political 
Science at the University of San Francisco. 
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During World War II not only 
Britain and the Soviet Union, but 
also the United States promised to 
give economic aid to Iran in order 
to make up for the damage inflicted 
on the economy of the country by 
the allied occupation. Again and 
again the Iranian press, the govern- 
ment, and the Shah himself pointed 
out that the economic crisis of the 
country was the direct result of 
the occupation and that Iran had 
the right to demand the promised 
economic assistance. 

The subsequent trip to the United 
States by the Shah mainly served 
the purpose of supporting this re- 
quest for help and to make it more 
effective. The confidence of the 
Iranian people in America had been 
great, and expectations were high. 

These feelings of expectation, 
originally prevailing in Iran and en- 
couraged considerably by the joint 
statements of the Shah and Presi- 
dent Truman were deeply disap- 
pointed when, in spite of all 
promises, no assistance was given 
beyond a few shipments of war 
matériel. This default of American 
support had very important reper- 
cussions on the growth of Iranian 
nationalism. For now the existing 
dislike of Britain was extended to a 
general dislike of the great Western 
Powers, including the United States. 


i. is evident that, after this devel- 
opment, Iranian nationalism, wit): 
its anti-Western attitude, came to 
be courted by the Soviets. Commu- 
nism sought to enter into an alli- 
ance with nationalism and, in that 
way, the Soviet Union hoped to 
secure advantages for itself. Rus- 
sia had bound herself to those ele- 
ments in Iran which desired a po- 
litical and economic breach with 
the Western Powers. This meant 
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that the USSR could leave the fight 
against the position of the Western 
Powers entirely to the Iranians 
themselves. Thus Iranian nation- 
alists increasingly began to play in- 
to Soviet hands, however uninten- 
tionally. 

Next to the oil dilemma in Iran, 
the field of agriculture presents the 
most enticing picture for Soviet 
propaganda and Soviet action in 
Iran. Iran’s total agricultural pos- 
sessions are divided among a few 
hundred families. These landown- 
ers lease their land to the peasant 
in accordance with the old five- 
point system. The share of the 
peasant in the five factors — land, 
water, draft animals, seeds, and 
manpower—determine the percent- 
age of the crop which has to be paid 
to the landowner. For instance, if 
a peasant has nothing but his own 
manpower to contribute, he must 
hand over four-fifths of his crop. 
Thus the average income of the 
Iranian peasant amounts to ap- 
proximately $110 per year. 

In years of crop failure, such as 
1948 and 1949, the poverty of the 
farm population becomes unbeara- 
ble. During these years whole vil- 
lages were deserted because the in- 
habitants, after eating their seed 
grain for the next year and their 
livestock, left their villages and 
went to the cities to find another 
means of livelihood. 


P sons to reform Iranian agricul- 
ture were designed by the Shah 
himself, who is the largest land- 
owner in the country. In 1949 he 
outlined a plan for agricultural re- 
form—division of large estates for 
the benefit of the farmer, the for- 
mation of agricultural unions, and 
the introduction of modern agri- 
cultural methods. 
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The Government of Razmara 
tried for many months, without 
success, to make parliament accept 
the land reform suggestions of the 
Shah. Finally the Shah began on 
his own initiative the division of his 
personal estates in order to set an 
example for other landlords. 

The resistance of the Iranian 
landlords is concentrated in the 
parliament. The majority of the 
representatives either belong to that 
class themselves or depend on it. 
This fact makes land reform all the 
more difficult to achieve. Addition- 
ally, the fact that many peasants 
have now seen fit to go to the cities 
for work due to depression in farm 
areas, has led to a glut of the in- 
dustrial labor market, and to con- 
sequent unemployment. 


Tu Shah not only attempted to 
give the general signal for agricul- 
tural reforms, but he also planned 
extensive economic reforms to im- 
prove Iran’s industrial situation. 
The Iranian Government con- 
ducted surveys and research en- 
visaging a seven-year improvement 
program involving reforms. In 
October, 1948, the American firm 
Overseas Consultants Company was 
engaged in preparatory studies for 
such a plan. The draft presented 
by this company in the fall of 1948 
recommended mainly social and 
public health measures as a pre- 
requisite for a later industrializa- 
tion. This long-term plan envis- 
aged the construction of modern 
means of communication, irriga- 
tion, reforestation, the building of 
cement and textile factories, etc. 
The total cost was to be 650 mil- 
lions, of which agriculture was to 
receive 200 million, and industry, 
mining and transportation each 70 
millions. One-third of the cost of 
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this project was to be borne by the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, and 
the remainder by raising the taxes 
in the higher income brackets, espe- 
cially those of the large Iranian 
landowners. 


Since it was extremely unlikely 
that the parliament would approve 
a bill providing the financial means 
for the reforms, the country began 
to look abroad, and particularly to 
the United States for assistance. 
This was the natural consequence 
of the thought that the United 
States still owed Iran the fulfill- 
ment of their wartime promise of 
economic assistance. 

The disappointment resulting 
from the non-arrival of the Ameri- 
can loan was an important factor 
in the sudden change of political 
attitude which took place in the 
summer of 1950 in Teheran and 
which found its reaction in a com- 
mercial treaty with the USSR in 
November, 1950, and in measures 
against the Western Powers. 

The fight of the Iranian privi- 
leged classes against the Shah’s re- 
forms reached its climax with the 
assassination of the Premier Raz- 
mara. According to the available 
information, it is probable that be- 
hind Moslem religious fanaticism 
stood both reactionary landlords 
and the Tudeh party. 


I, spite of bad agricultural con- 
ditions and Soviet propaganda, the 
farm populations of Iran have 
shown a singular contempt and dis- 
regard of Soviet machinations. 
Habit, personal loyalty to the land- 
owner, and the influence of the Mo- 
hammedan faith can, at least par- 
tially, be held responsible for this 
attitude. 

Conditions in the cities, are, how- 
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ever, different. Many industrial 
workers are entirely under the in- 
fluence of the propaganda from the 
Tudeh party and the USSR. Espe- 
cially are many workers in the tex- 
tile center of Ispahan among the 
most susceptible to Communist 
propaganda. The result has been 
an increasing number of strikes, 
demonstrations and riots, which 
only Premier Mossadegh’s oil na- 
tionalization policy was able to 
overshadow. 


Tue real beginning of the Iranian 
crisis dates back to November 4, 
1950, when the Iranian Govern- 
ment despairing of American loans 
and British concessions, was ap- 
proached by the Soviet Government 
and a trade agreement resulted. As 
usual, the Soviets had sat back to 
await a Western mistake, and then, 
at the precise moment moved in 
with the offer of badly needed trade 
with Teheran. 

From that date to this, the So- 
viets have concentrated on detach- 
ing Iran’s oil from the West, and 
perhaps ultimately getting some 
part of it to the Soviet Empire. The 
natural oil resources of Iran pres- 
ently under exploitation lie in the 
southwest part of the country, in 
the region near the Persian Gulf, 
province of Khuzistan. 

The first oil concession signed by 
the Persian Government was grant- 
ed to an Australian in 1901. In 
1908 the first oil well was operating 
The Anglo-Persian (later Anglo- 
Iranian) Company was founded 
with British capital and manage- 
ment to undertake the further ex- 
ploitation of the resources. The 
British Government has been in the 
possession of the majority of shares 
since 1914. 

In addition to Khuzistan prov- 
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ince, geological research has dis- 
closed the existence of other exten- 
sive oil resources in the northern 
part of the country in the provinces 
near the Caspian coast. These re- 
sources have not as yet been 
claimed for exploitation in spite of 
repeated attempts by the British, 
Americans and Russians to secure 
concessions in this area. 


Tue rights of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company were based on a con- 
cession contract concluded on May 
28, 1933, between the company and 
the Iranian Government. Accord- 
ing to this contract the activities of 
the company were restricted to an 
area of 100,000 square miles in 
southern Iran. The financial pro- 
visions of the contract were ex- 
tremely favorable for the Anglo- 
Iranian Company. 

On July 17, 1949, they were some- 
what altered in favor of the Iranian 
Government, mainly by raising the 
amount of oil turned over to Iran 
per ton of oil sold or exported. This 
agreement was to be retroactive 
throughout 1948. This concession 
was, however, far from sufficient to 
satisfy the Iranian Government. 

For over ten years Iran had tried 
to improve the conditions of the 
contract. The public became more 
and more convinced that the obli- 
gations of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company toward Iran were propor- 
tionately low compared to the profit 
of the company. During the years 
1933-1947, for example, the com- 
pany paid to the Iranian govern- 
ment 60 million pounds sterling, 
while the Iranian government paid 
72 million pounds sterling to the 
British government in taxes. 

After 1945, the example of the 
economic policies of the British 
Labor Government had its effect in 
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Iran. The call for the nationaliza- 
tion of oil became more and more 
urgent and energetic. British con- 
cessions in 1949 were considered in- 
sufficient. Iranian nationalism was 
already in full blaze and the British 
concessions could not satisfy the 
people as they probably could have 
done a few years earlier. 


I. 1950 the parliament of Iran 
established an Oil Committee under 
the supervision of Dr. Mossadegh, 
leader of the National Front party. 
This committee was dedicated to 
the study of questions connected 
with the nationalization of the 
Iranian oil. Premier Razmara was 
opposed to the planned nationaliza- 
tion, wishing to use the increased 
payments of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company for financing the seven 
year reform program. Razmara was 
aware of the almost insurmounta- 
ble technical obstacles which would 
be connected with the nationaliza- 
tion of the oil fields, a situation not 
appreciated by members of parlia- 
ment overheated by nationalism. 
The assassination of Razmara in 
early 1951 removed the main re- 
sistance to nationalization, and 
Mossadegh became the new pre- 
mier. On March 15, 1951, the 
Iranian parliament unanimously 
accepted the project for nationaliza- 
tion of the Iranian oil fields. The 
British Government considered na- 
tionalization a violation of the 1933 
contract, which provides in Article 
22 that the agreement cannot be 
changed, without the agreement of 
both parties. The British-owned 
Abadan refinery produced 20 mil- 
lion tons annual capacity. Until 
very recently Iranian oil provided 
most of the fuel for the British 
fleet. ' 
Although the Soviet would be 
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unable to utilize the oil of south 
Iran after the expulsion of the Brit- 
ish, due to lack of means of trans- 
porting the oil to Soviet Russia, the 
oil of northern Iran does present a 
real potential asset to Soviet 
strength. The exploitation of the 
northern Iranian oil near the So- 
viet frontier would considerably 
strengthen the USSR economically, 
as well as militarily. 

The problem of the oil transport 
to Russia from this area could be 
solved more easily and quickly than 
in the south by creating a railroad 
connection between the oil region 
and the extensive railway system 
which has its center in Baku. 

In 1925 the Soviet Union became 
part owner of the Kavir-Kurian Oil 
Company by securing 65% of its 
shares through indirect purchase. 
Until this day, however, the oil 
fields and output of the northern 
oil company remain small. 


Rossi's maneuvers to hinder the 
granting of oil concessions to the 
Western Powers are more impor- 
tant than attempts to secure oil 
concessions for herself. In 1922 
and 1937 the Soviet Union succeed- 
ed in influencing the Iranian Gov- 
ernment against the granting of oil 
concessions to American oil com- 
panies. In September, 1944, the 
USSR demanded oil concessions in 
the five Iranian provinces near the 
Caspian Sea. 

The Soviets probably knew that 
their demand would get them no- 
where, but they also knew that the 
United States was simultaneously 
negotiating with the Iranian Gov- 
ernment for oil concessions. Indi- 


rect Soviet pressures resulted in the 
Iranian Government refusing con- 
cessions to either side — which in 
fact amounted to a Soviet victory. 
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With the British expelled from 
Abadan, the West is cut off from 
Iranian oil, and to this extent the 
Soviets have registered a victory. 
There remains also the question of 
what Iran proposed to do with the 
oil fields, lacking technical direc- 
tion. A few thoughtful Iranians 
are aware of the fact that Iran is 
not yet able to exploit her oil fields 
fully without foreign aid, and real- 
ize the serious consequences for the 
Iranian economy following a com- 
plete breach with the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. 


Tux, with her need of one mil- 
lion tons of oil per year, depends on 
the efficient operation of the oil 
fields. Equally severe financial con- 
sequences are expected. Such argu- 
ments have to face the opposition 
of the most fanatic Iranian nation- 
alists who would rather set the re- 
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fineries of Abadan afire than leave 
them any longer in British hands. 
It is the current policy of the Soviet 
Union and the Tudeh party to in- 
flame this fanaticism. With the 
British finally and completely ex- 
pelled, the Soviets realize that the 
Iranian Government will be far 
more susceptible to Soviet pressures 
than previously. 

The Western Powers are also 
weakened further by the spread of 
anti-British feeling throughout the 
Middle East, notably in Egypt. Op- 
portunities in the Middle East are 
no doubt tempting Soviet policy 
makers into playing an ever-in- 
creasingly forceful game. With 
Western policy makers still almost 
entirely preocccupied with Western 
Europe and the Far East, the exten- 
sion of Soviet power southward to 
the Indian Ocean appears more 
likely than ever before. 


Cathedral 


By KATHLEEN M. BROGAN 


Tue great cathedral of atoning prayer 
Sheltering people of no name 


From everywhere... 


Stands in the city street—alone, aside, 
Seeking the lonely soul to be its bride. 


Silence—in the din of urban noise; 
Mid the tumult—dignity and poise 


And open arms 


To greet the wayward shell, 
Who answers to the singing, silver bell. 
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Return to St. Rita’s 


By RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 


Au morning and well into the 
afternoon he had been hearing 
them, and that was strange, be- 
cause at seventy-three, he was as 
tough-minded as the slabs of gray 
speckled granite on which he had 
worked until his retirement eight 
years earlier. “When voices speak 
to you, there’s always somebody be- 
hind them,” he said to himself and 
frowned. 

Yet on that dark icy, bitterly cold 
day before Christmas they contin- 
ued to whisper to him while he was 
utterly alone. “Go and see her 
again,” they kept saying. “Go and 
see her, Thomas Ford! It’s what 
you need. Go now!” 

And so at last, puzzled and more 
than a little annoyed, he put on his 
hat and overcoat and, locking the 
door of the small bedroom in the 
cheap lodginghouse where he had 
lived alone for the past dozen years, 
made his way to the street. Where 


he was going remained unacknowl- 
edged within his hard stubborn 
mind, and whom he was to see also 
remained unacknowledged, but one 
fact he could face squarely: he was 
hungry. “Ill eat when I get off the 
bus,” he decided. 


Tu bus, crowded with people 
laden with Christmas packages, 
swayed and jolted through the 
western oufskirts of the great city, 
then through the city itself and to- 
ward the sprawling eastern out- 
skirts. Clinging to a support, his 
tall body slightly bent, Thomas 
Ford looked about him at the other 
passengers, noting the happy ani- 
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mated faces and the good-humored 
tolerance of one another in a vehicle 
much too small for comfortable rid- 
ing. He himself felt neither happy 
nor animated. Christmas was for 
the young. Christmas was for those 
with families. Christmas was for 
people who had the faith to believe 
that life is good and the world is 
growing better. 

Then he noticed a man of about 
his own age staring at him: a plain, 
thick-set, ordinarily dressed man 
without any Christmas packages to 
encumber him and, like himself, 
without the Christmas look in his 
eyes. Thomas Ford closed his own 
eyes, wondering if he had ever seen 
the man before. Then he dismissed 
the thought. 


T wusont was closing in when he 


descended from the bus at a street 


in a part of the city he had not vis- 
ited in more than thirty years. 
Close at hand a red neon light 
spelled EATS, and shivering in the 
sharp northwest wind and stepping 
carefully on the glittering sidewalk, 
he entered the restaurant. It was 
not overly clean, but it was warm, 
and the special for the day was 
beef stew. He carried a bowl of it 
to a vacant table and, removing his 
hat and coat, sat down. 

As he was about to eat he glanced 
up, and there was the man who had 
stared at him on the bus. He was 
holding a tray of food. “Mind if I 
eat here?” he asked. 

Since there were plenty of vacant 
tables, it seemed an odd question, 
but Thomas grunted and shook his 
head. The man set his tray down, 
and the two of them ate in silence 
while the wind whistled outside and 
the gray of twilight deepened into 
purple. Yet all throughout their 
eating Thomas had the uncomforta- 
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ble feeling that the other was study- 
ing him... . 

A, last, with lips tight and gray- 
ing brows drawn together, he jerked 
his head upward and stared hard 
at the man—and then felt his eyes 
widen as the stranger said in a 
throaty voice, “You’d be Thomas 
Ford. It’s the hands that makes 
me absolutely sure of it.” 

Thomas glanced quickly at his 
hands. Big hands they were: strong 
and rugged with the look of skill 
still upon them. “Aye,” he 
acknowledged, “I’m called that. 
And who would you be?” 

“Can’t ye guess?” The stranger 


shifted his bulk in the flimsy creak- 
ing chair. 

Thomas frowned at him, noting 
the broad weathered face, the deep- 
set blue eyes with less gray in them 


than in his own, the short fleshy 
nose and narrow thin-lipped mouth. 
Then he said with a bluntness that 
was characteristic, “No, I can’t.” 

The man seemed in no way sur- 
prised either at the answer or the 
tone of it. “’Twas a long time 
ago,” he said. “Almost half a life- 
time. We worked together, you a 
stone cutter, I a carpenter.” 

“Where?” 

“At St. Rita’s, the building of it.” 

Thomas Ford gave a start, then 
picking up his paper napkin, slow- 
ly wiped his mouth. 

“I see ye remember,” the other 
said. 

Thomas laid the napkin down. 
“You’d be John Dowling,” he said. 

The other nodded. “Where ye 
livin’?” he asked. 

Thomas made a brief movement 
with his hand. “The other side of 
town. And you?” 

“The same. It’s years an’ years 
since I’ve been over this way.” 
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Thomas wanted to say, “Why did 
you come?” but remembering the 
strange urge behind his own jour- 
ney, asked instead, “How’s the fam- 
ily?” 

“Scattered,” Dowling said. “I’m 
alone, an’ it’s hell to be alone, ’spe- 
cially this time o’ year.” 

“Aye, it’s a dreary time,” Thomas 
Ford agreed. 

“It’s a dreary world!” Dowling 
added. “You alone, too?” 

Thomas nodded. 

“A dreary world, an’ it gets 
worse instead of better,” Dowling 
went on. “War an’ strife an’ tur- 
moil, an’ ye don’t know where ye’re 
at or where ye’re goin’!” 

“Nobody knows,” Thomas said. 


«“e 

Aw now it’s Christmas.” John 
Dowling lifted the corn-beef sand- 
wich on his plate and bit into it. “I 
wish the old days was back again! 
Everything was better then, much 
better. There was hope then. To- 
day—well, read the papers! If a 
man could only hope for better 
things, but how can he?” 

Thomas Ford gazed meditatively 
into the blackness that had swiftly 
replaced the purple twilight. He 
wished he had not met John 
Dowling: the man only deepened 
and confirmed his own cheerless 
thoughts. . . . And then he was re- 
membering the two of them, years 
ago, working on their last job at St. 
Rita’s. ... 

“What brings ye over here?” 
Dowling’s direct question broke in 
harshly upon his thoughts. 

Thomas made an indifferent ges- 
ture and countered, “What would 
bring you over here?” 


J OHN DowLine laid down his 
sandwich, and now it was he who 
stared meditatively into the black- 


ness. ... At last he lowered his gaze, 
and when he lifted it again, his fore- 
head was furrowed and his eyes 
troubled. “The truth is, I had to 
come,” he replied slowly. “An’ if 
ye’re still as hardheaded as ye used 
to be, you won’t believe this, but I’ll 
tell ye anyway. All day long there’s 
been a kind o’ whispering inside 
me. At least, I hope it’s inside 
0.06" 

He paused and took a long drink 
from his coffee cup. Then again his 
gaze was far off, probing the black- 
ness; and watching him, Thomas 
wondered if he too might be re- 
membering their final day at St. 
Rita’s. When at last Dowling spoke, 
Thomas was prepared for his 
words: “To put it plainly, I’ve been 
hearin’ voices, an’ they’ve kept say- 
in’ to me over an’ over, ‘Go an see 
her again, John Dowling. It’s what 
you need.” So finally I grabbed my 
hat an’ coat an’—” 


Bor Thomas Ford was no longer 
listening. The strangeness was 
heavy upon him, and his thoughts 
were far away. Out there in re- 
mote space beyond the windows it 
was as if he could see the Thomas 
Ford of more than thirty years ago: 
a big man in dusty overalls, a mallet 
in one hand, a stone chisel in the 
other and, in front of him in the 
space beyond the unvarnished altar 
rail of the newly built church, a 
square of roughened granite on 
which he had been working for the 
past week. He could see the glint 
of mica in it, and the four well 
spaced holes that he himself had 
drilled that morning. 

He remembered the boss in charge 
of the job, a square-jawed fellow 
named Healy. He remembered his 
words thickly uttered: “It’s placed 
right. Now for the slab of oak. 
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Where’s the carpenter? Where’s 
John Dowling?” ... Then quick 
laughter echoing in the vastness as 
John, in blue overalls, stepped for- 
ward and announced, “Here he is—- 
with the dowlings!” And Thomas 
remembered the four stout wooden 
pins in John’s fingers, and the 
sound of them as he placed them 
one by one in the holes, then the 
hollow rasping of the smooth 
square of oak as he clamped it on 
the pins, pressing and adjusting 
until oak and granite were snug 
against each other... . 

Then he remembered the fourth 
person present: a slim gray-haired 
Italian with an ascetic face and 
long artistic fingers and a voice that 
quivered with emotion as he im- 
plored, “In the name of God, be 
careful when you lift her!” 


A noms upon Thomas’s forearm 
brought him back to the present. 
John Dowling was leaning across 
the table, and the trouble was still 
in his eyes. “What’s the matter?” 
he demanded. “Don’t ye believe it?” 

Thomas Ford drew a deep breath. 
“Don’t I believe what?” 

“What I’ve just been after tell- 
in’ ye!” Dowling exclaimed. “About 
the whisperings an’ all—” 

“Aye,” Thomas said quietly, “I 
believe you.” 

Dowling looked relieved. “Then 
you don’t think I’m quite off my 
rocker?” 

“Not at all,” Thomas said. “You 
wouldn’t be the first man to hear 
voices which might be either with- 
in or without.” 

John Dowling raised his eye- 
brows inquiringly, but Thomas 
forestalled the question. “Do you 
remember the last job we worked 
on at St. Rita’s?” he asked. 


“I do!” Dowling replied. “All 
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day it’s been fresh in my mind. I 
can see you just as ye looked then, 
with dust all over ye. An’ I can see 
what’s-his-name, the boss—” 

“Healy,” Thomas prompted. 

“Aye, Healy. The square jaw of 
him. An’ the flannel in his mouth 
whenever he talked, worse even 
than m’self. I read in the paper 
he died not long ago. And the Ital- 
ian—his name’s gone from me, an’ 
he’s dead too, but I remember how 
worried he was, an’ how he wrung 
his hands whilst we were liftin’. 
And afterward, when it was secure, 
how he wept the way they do some- 
times—” 

Thomas glanced at the grease- 
stained clock above the counter, 
then picked up his check. “You'll 
be going up there now of course?” 
His tone was casual. 

“That’s right.” Dowling reached 
for his hat. 

‘TH go with you,” 
on... 


Thomas 


A cam sky spangled with blue- 
bright stars that danced in the cold 
and cast faint points of light upon 
crusted snow and patches of ice... . 
A booming wind roaring and moan- 
ing round corners and whipping 
loose snow into ghostlike shapes 
that raced and vanished. . . . Bells 
tolling far off and, in the cheap 
frame houses that lined the steep- 
ly sloping street, colored lights 
gleaming at windows and on fresh- 
ly trimmed Christmas trees. . . . 

“The neighborhood’s changed,” 
Dowling said. “I don’t recall more 
than a dozen houses on this hill 
when the church was first built.” 

“Everything changes,” Thomas 
said. “It’s the rule of life.” 

“And the change not fer the bet- 
ter,” Dowling added. 

Thomas was silent. He needed 
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all his breath now, for the street 
was growing steeper and the cold 
clutched at him with fingers that 
sank deeper and deeper. From 
somewhere came the fresh aromatic 
scent of fir balsam, and one sniff of 
it sent his thoughts swiftly back- 
ward again over the years: to the 
days when he had been a family 
man with a wife and kids round 
him and a tree to trim for Christ- 
mas and a heart and a mind and a 
faith to cope with life and its prob- 
lems. “But everything changes,” 
he repeated to himself. 


T nex straightway he knew there 
were exceptions, for at that mo- 
ment John Dowling squeezed his 
arm and said, “Look ye, there it is!” 
And peering upward, Thomas saw 
it exactly as he remembered it: a 
vast bulk crowning the summit of 
the hill, the long stained glass win- 
dows aglow and sparkling, the high 
pointed roof in black shadow on 
one side and, on the other, slate 
gray and shining under the stars .., 
and high, above everything, the 
familiar cross... . 

“Does it look different to you at 
all? Thomas asked. 

“No,” Dowling said, “It’s just the 
neighborhood that’s changed.” 

Then both were silent. .. . 

At the top of the hill, they de- 
scended a short flight of stone steps 
to an iron-studded door that opened 
heavily against the wind, and as the 
familiar characteristic church odor 
filled his nostrils, Thomas Ford’s 
thoughts once more leaped back 
across the years: to his early boy- 
hood, to his youth, to the time when 
he was working at his trade six 
days a week and attending Mass 
with his family on Sundays. And 
now, strangely, with the holy 
water cool upon his forehead, he 


had the sudden conviction that in 
all those years nothing fundamen- 
tal in life had really changed: that 
the essential goodness of it was 
eternal. 


T nex as his gaze roved across the 
distant shining altar, he saw her, 
and there was such a tightness in 
his throat he had to swallow hard 
to loosen it... . 

Down the long aisle the two men 
made their way between the partly 
filled pews where early arrivals 
were awaiting Midnight Mass: down 
to bend the knee and bow the-head: 
then along the altar rail to the far 
left where she stood in a flood of 
white light upon a slab of oak 
secured by dowels upon a rough- 
hewn square of granite. And look- 
ing at her, Thomas remembered the 
beseeching words of the _ gray- 
haired Italian whose long artistic 
fingers had shaped her from the 
plaster, and painted the crown of 
gold upon her head and given the 
lifelike color to her face and hands 
and the ethereal blue to her flow- 
ing garments. And he remembered, 
too, how beautiful she had seemed 
to him when he had first beheld 
her. But now she was more than 
beautiful: she was at once beauty 
and love and purity and compas- 
sion all combined in one, as if God 
Himself had reached down to guide 
the hand of the artist. 

Side by side the two men knelt 
before her—the stone cutter and the 
carpenter—and there they remained 
while the minutes passed... . 


I. was Christmas morning when 
Thomas Ford and John Dowling 
left the church. On all sides of 
them people were making their way 
cautiously down the steep hill: 
people who laughed and talked and 
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called to one another, “Good-bye, 
now, and Merry Christmas!” 

The night was still bitterly cold, 
and the wind as strong and pene- 
trating as ever, and the stars still 
danced in a field of blackness. Yet 
something within Thomas Ford had 
changed. For the first time in 
years he was at peace with himself 
and with the world; and when John 
Dowling spoke, it was as if he were 
expressing the very thoughts of the 
man beside him. “I’m glad I came,” 
he said. “It’s done somethin’ to me. 
I b’lieve I was gettin’ a bit sour, if 
ye know what I mean. But now— 
well, I don’t think it’s such a bad 
world, after all. And it’s come over 
me that what a person thinks, that’s 
the important thing! Do ye under- 
stand what I’m tryin’ to say?” 

“Yes, I understand,” Thomas 
said and cleared his throat. Bells 
were still pealing across the win- 
ter night, and in his mind he again 
heard the deep-toned organ and the 
choir filling the church with exalt- 
ed music, sounding a familiar mes- 
sage, renewing an age-old hope. 
“Go back, those of you who have 
strayed,” the music seemed to say. 
“Go back to the simple beautiful 
things of life!” For life was basic- 
ally good, and there was always 
hope. Thomas cleared his throat 
again. “Yes, John,” he repeated, 
“I understand you, and I too am 
glad I came.” 
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It was a long wait for the bus, yet 
neither of them minded it, for oth- 
ers were waiting, and their voices 
were eager and happy with the 
thought of Christmas: “We’ll have 
snow perhaps, and wouldn’t that 
please the children!” . . . “And, oh, 
it’s tired I am what with the work 
an’ the shoppin’ and the lateness of 
the hour, but I love it all!” ... 
“You'll be having dinner at home, 
won’t you, Mrs. Dean? Or will you 
go to your daughter’s?” 

Thommas put a hand on John 
Dowling’s arm. “What about to- 
morrow — that is, today? You’re 
alone, and I’m alone. Could we 
spend it together?” 

“Twas in my mind to ask you 
that very question!” Dowling de- 
clared, and something of the old- 
time gaiety was in his sudden 
laughter as he added, “Merry 
Christmas to ye, Tom!” 

Thomas smiled. “And to your- 
self, John, a very Merry Christmas!” 


T nen the bus came along, and 
Thomas Ford stepped off the curb 
to meet it, knowing that in spite of 
outward change —in spite of war 
and strife and turmoil—Christmas 


itself was unchanged and un- 
changing: a day set apart for the 
renewal of man’s hope and faith in 
God. He knew it with a deep con- 
viction, for he had returned to St. 
Rita’s and to eternal truth. 
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The Cheater’s Bag of Tricks 


By RvussEL.t J. JANDOLI 


I, was just 10 a. M. and the pro- 
fessor was beginning his last class 
of the year when his wife at home 
answered the knock on the side 
door. 

“Gas company, mam. We’re 
checking meters,” one of the two 
men in dungarees said with a rou- 
tine air. 

Once downstairs and out of sight, 
the pair set to work. One put on 
a pretense of jotting down the fig- 
ures on the meter. The other 
quickly made his way to the base- 
ment den of the professor, flipped 
through his files, and searched his 
desk. He found what he wanted in 
the big right-hand drawer, removed 
it, tidied up, and left the house with 
his associate in a little more time 
than it normally takes to check a 
gas meter. 

Professional house - breakers at 
work? Not at all. Just a couple 
of college students getting a copy 
of a final examination. The case is 
not hypothetical; it actually hap- 
pened recently near the campus of 
a renowned Eastern university. 
Neither is it unusual. It is only 
one of an endless number of ruses 
some of today’s students resort to 
in their efforts to “beat” college. 

To those removed from the aca- 
demic life, it may appear astonish- 


ing that anyone other than a 
spoiled child of fortune forced to 
college or an indifferent benefactor 
of the GI Bill of Rights should really 
want to go to an institution of 
higher education, all quipping 
aside, for the purpose of taking a 
vacation. But they do, and there- 
by often involve themselves in seri- 
ous trouble, as the recent West 
Point affair pointed up. 


Tae “vacationers” or “college 
beaters,” however, have many a 
modus operandi; violating the 
honor system is only one method of 
cheating. The student who filches 
exams or who pays $25 to a ghost 
writer for a term paper is surely as 
much of an educational cheater as 
the lad who looks over the next fel- 
low’s shoulder during a test. These 
artful dodgers, indeed, have many 
artifices. 

These practitioners of humbug- 
gery really constitute only a small 
percentage of the 2,300,000 college 
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THE CHEATER’S 


students in the U. S.; upright, con- 
scientious men and women who do 
high quality work and achieve won- 
derful progress are not hard to find 
on our campuses. Only 90 out of 
2,500 students at West Point were 
apprehended, remember. That’s 
less than 4%. 


0. the other hand, though few, 
educational cheaters are as danger- 
ous as the worm in the apple barrel. 
Their capacity to turn good stu- 
dents into lackadaisical ones is well 
known to every college professor 
and high school teacher, too. In- 
deed, they often bring to ruin those 
more gifted fellows who try to help 
them. This happened at the mili- 
tary academy, where top-bracket 
students aided others sometimes on 
the principle that it was also hon- 
orable to help along those who 
would contribute to the academy’s 
glory, even on the playing field. 
Many an able student is dismissed 
from an examination because he 
passed an answer along to a buddy 
who didn’t study. Strange things 
happen. I recall an incident from 
my own undergraduate days when, 
during a test, a classmate copied 
every answer from my paper. I got 
an 86, but he came up with a 92! 
But there are other dangers and 
other forms to educational cheating. 


Last year, for instance, at just one 
college (whose name must remain 
unmentioned) state police and 
campus guards nabbed eight stu- 
dents during the two nights preced- 
ing final exams who were attempt- 
ing to break into offices where tests 
are mimeographed. They had 
risked possible death by a police- 
man’s gun, and only through the 
intervention of college authorities 
concerned about a bad press were 
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they able to escape prison terms. 
Of course, all were dismissed, their 
records besmudged for all time. 

Like the gas meter incident, such 
action can hardly be classified as a 
college boy’s prank to be chuckled 
at and forgotten. Last June, four 
students crawled through the win- 
dow of the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps building at a well-known 
university and obtained a copy of a 
final examination. They failed to 
reckon with the fact that they had 
committed their deed on United 
States government property. The 
Army called in the FBI, who made 
fast work of apprehending the ter- 
rified amateurs. 


Exrutsion may not seem like a 
very serious matter until you real- 
ize the heartaches of parents, the 
disappointments of those who were 
proud to call these career-seekers 
their friends, the lifelong disgrace 
of failure and thievery. 

There is also another kind of dan- 
ger in educational cheating. If un- 
detected, the non-cheating student 
suffers. Moreover, at examination 
time the lackadaisical ones come 
alive; they are fresh and ready and 
their effort is at times super-human. 
At West Point, where they took 
exams in sections but got the same 
questions, one section would pass 
along the exam to the next, which 
would then indulge in a night’s 
cramming without the bother of 
studying matter on which they 
would not be tested. 


Wem an exam is out, the cheat- 
ing student sometimes goes so far 
as to write out all the answers be- 
forehand in an examination book, 
then substitute it for the blank one 
given him in the exam room. Oth- 
ers make an art of the crib sheet, 
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writing notes in a near-microscopic 
hand that reminds one of those who 
inscribe the Lord’s Prayer on the 
head of a pin. 

These crib sheets—some of them 
covering a whole course and elabo- 
rately indexed for ready reference 
—find their way to the face, back, 
or band of a wrist watch; inside an 
ink bottle top or under the bottle; in 
an eyeglass case or a compact; in a 
trouser cuff or between the shoe and 
sock or even under a sheer nylon. 
Notes are written on a shirt cuff, on 
the sole of the shoe near the heel for 
easy reading when the legs are 
crossed, and on the fingernails. 

One common method is to write 
answers in reverse on a piece of 
paper which is then carefully blot- 
ted. Information is thus trans- 
ferred in readable order to the blot- 
ter, which is taken to the exam. It 
would be impossible to list all the 
tricks of the trade. Electronics, in- 
visible ink, and other scientific de- 
vices are not overlooked. 

All this may appear unseemly of 
college men and women, and, in 
fact, is. But just as many a polite 
person undergoes a metamorphosis 
when he gets behind the wheel of a 
car, so too do well-principled stu- 
dents change into petty thieves un- 
der pressure. More than one for- 
getful prof has lost his briefcase 
containing tests by leaving it un- 
guarded for a moment, say in the 
college cafeteria while he went to 
get an extra cup of coffee. 


Bor why do they do it? Prof. 
Howard Wilson of Loyola Uni- 
versity in Chicago made a survey 
recently to find out. From 700 stu- 
dents in thirty-two states, he re- 
ceived these answers, in order: 
pressure by schools for grades, fam- 
ily pressure and family rivalry, the 
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need to meet the grade require- 
ments of the GI Bill, the need to im- 
press a prospective employer or to 
get into graduate school, the physi- 
cal arrangement of examination 
rooms which make it easy to chisel, 
and the fact that everyone does it. 

It must be remembered that these 
are students’ reasons. Nothing is 
said about ignorance or laziness, of 
athletics or the rest. Bad study 
habits, truancy, boyishness, lack of 
objectives, orneriness—all enter in- 
to the picture. The motives of these 
collegiate humbugs, who often ex- 
pend twice as much effort and time 
in trying to beat college as they 
would in making a decent job of it, 
are often completely bewildering. 

As one professor of education at 
New York University put it recent- 
ly, education is the only business 
where some people spend good 
money to buy something and then 
do their darndest to avoid collect- 
ing it. 


Reasssine athletics as a reason for 
cheating, more often than not, it 
would appear, sports activity is no 
more than a secondary cause. Most 
good colleges nowadays have come 
around to the point where they re- 
alize they cannot afford, for the 
sake of the school’s reputation, to 
let dummies slip by just because 
they can play a good football game. 
It remains true, however, that many 
lads themselves come to college 
with this wrong idea firmly estab- 
lished in their heads. 

“I’m not very good at mathe- 
matics and English and subjects 
like that,” one such Freshman told 
me after a week on the campus. He 
was an all-state halfback on my 
hometown high school team. 

“Didn’t you realize you would 
have to study in college?” I asked. 
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“Yeah, I guess so,” he replied. 
“But look, prof. All I want to do is 
play ball. I can do that well.” 

He lasted just two weeks. To the 
day he left, he honestly believed 
that somehow he’d get through by 
playing a good game of football. 


Bovcarionan. cheating thus comes 
in more than one package and for 
many the contents can have dire 
effect. A great mistake would be 
to underestimate it, for it has con- 
sequences for all of us. Our whole 
educational system, in a sense, rests 
on the capability and integrity of 
the college graduate, for he is its 
chief exemplar. 

About the worst argument for 
treating educational cheating light- 
ly is that it is common practice. 
Even if this were so, you cannot 
condone a dishonor because it is 
shared. It does not mitigate the 
dishonor itself. Cardinal Spellman 
never had this in mind when he 
welcomed the dismissed cadets to 
Catholic colleges in the New York 
City vicinity. The Cardinal’s an- 
nouncement made clear reference 
to an error committed. 


Waar can be done about educa- 
tional cheating? The possibilities 
are several, from the points of view 
of both educators and students. 
And parents can help. 

Educators can fight the educa- 
tional cheater by detection, expo- 
sure, and correction or dismissal. 
Perhaps our colleges must pay 
more attention to orientation of the 
incoming student. The University 
of Pittsburgh and other institutions 
have long since set up boards to 
hear offenders and to take action. 

Students at Fordson High School 
in Dearborn, Mich., recently formed 
a volunteer congress to study stu- 
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dent cheating. The group recom- 
mended, among other things, that 
teachers take steps to impress stu- 
dents with the fact that cheating is 
wrong and undesirable—not smart 
as many thought. Teachers were 
asked to watch more carefully for 
cheating to correct the fault as well 
as to protect the non-cheater. 

Indeed, suggestions for eliminat- 
ing cheating in the elementary 
school have been advanced for 
some time. Dr. William J. Lodge 
of Chico State College in California, 
who tested 522 fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grade public school children 
and then rated their teachers, found 
excessive cheating in those class- 
rooms where “the atmosphere was 
coldly formal and the teacher used 
autocratic techniques.” 


Waar can students do about 
cheating, especially in college? One 
attitude is that “if you don’t know 
how to cheat you might as well 
quit.” But this is minor opinion. 
Students can help, in several ways. 
They should make certain they 
really want and ought to go to col- 
lege; they should determine as soon 
as possible what they want to do 
after college; they should have 
faith in the educational system and 
do their best in it, not just try to 
“get by.” 

They should get to know their 
professors and to understand what 
each one requires. They should 
make up their minds to use their 
four years fruitfully, remembering 
that college is a great opportunity 
to prepare for life. There’s plenty 
of enjoyment in college life besides 
trying to avoid it by clubbing bar- 
tenders over the head with beer 
bottles or racing down the main 
drag in 4 shiny new convertible. 

Few students cheat who realize 
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fully the investment they are to 
themselves and to their families. 
If a parent pays $1,000 per nine- 
month year, that’s close to $30 a 
week. Not much, unless you have 
to pay it. 


Boor all, the student should 
strive consciously to be honorable. 
Louis Bromfield has said: “What 
we need more than all else in the 
education of the young people com- 
ing into maturity is a sense of 
honor and a pride in individual 
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honor.” Indeed, honor pays its 
own reward in the respect it brings; 
but it should also be a part of the 
fabric of American life if we are 
to remain a proud and decent 
nation. 

The educational cheater may be 
with us as long as there are col- 
leges and universities. Educators, 
parents, and students themselves 
can decrease his number and les- 
sen his effect if they recognize his 
multifarious connivings and con- 
sider the consequences to us all. 


Bank 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


Nosovy says “walk softly here” 
And yet for all the talk 

And commerce, such might be the case 
So softly do they walk. 


Not even the insistent phones 
As shrilly as they try it, 

Unruffle anyone’s calm or peace, 
Disturb the inner quiet. 


Even the humblest errand boy, 
Or jokester, loud and funny, 

Goes forth upraised and cushioned in 
The dignity of money. 














Negroes, Restaurants, 
and Washington, D. C. 


By ADoLPH SCHALK 


Ox February 19, 1951, a full-page 
ad in support of World Brother- 
hood Week and sponsored by The 
Hecht Co., Washington D. C.’s larg- 
est department store, appeared in 
the Washington Post. It was strik- 
ing: a picture of hands clasped 
in friendship, and strong words 
against “the disturbing and un- 
dermining racial and religious an- 
tagonisms in America.” “Brother- 
hood is ... an empty vision,” 
stated the ad sternly, “until we live 
as brothers in our states, communi- 
ties, and neighborhoods. . . day by 
day and year by year.” 

Shortly after the ad’s appearance, 
a group of prominent Washing- 
tonians presented themselves to an 
official of The Hecht Co. “We want 
to tell you how pleased we were,” 
one of the group said to him, “that 
The Hecht Co. published this adver- 
tisement, especially because of its 
strong message against racial and 
religious hatred. We were very 
much concerned, therefore, when 
we discovered that Negroes are 
segregated at Hecht’s lunch counter, 
and so we felt it proper to bring this 
matter to your attention.” 

One member of the group, Dr. 
John J. O’Connor, professor of his- 
tory at Georgetown University, of- 
fered moral reasons for serving 





Negroes at the lunch counter. 
“How,” he asked, “can you recon- 
cile your splendid advertisement on 
brotherhood with your practice of 
discrimination?” 

The Hecht Co. official apologized, 
but stated it was the store’s policy 
not to serve Negroes, and that there 
was nothing he could do about it. 

“You know we don’t believe in 
that ad any more than the people 
who read it believe in it,” he said. 
“How do you think The Hecht Co. 
got as big as it is? Trying to treat 
people right? The Hecht Co. is in- 
terested primarily in money. To 
prove we didn’t do so bad—we 
made $80 million last year.” These 
statements can be attested to by 
members of the group. 


T vrrca of most eating places in 
Washington (with some note- 
worthy exceptions) the above inci- 
dent serves as an indication of the 
enormity of the task that has been 
undertaken by a small number of 
people who have been working for 
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the past two years to eliminate 
racial discrimination from Wash- 
ington restaurants. 

The work of the group is signifi- 
cant because it has made notable 
achievements without benefit of 
publicity, violence, sensationalism, 
or fuss. Its name: The Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee for the Enforcement 
of the D. C. anti-Discrimination 
laws. Its organization: Voluntary 
interracial co-operation of sixty-one 
civic, religious, fraternal, labor and 
other groups, including Jews, Prot- 
estants, and Catholics. Its purpose: 
To secure the enforcement of the 
District’s anti-discrimination laws. 


T xovex the anti - discrimination 
laws of Washington have long been 
openly violated, a great deal of in- 
terest has been aroused recently in 
these laws, which were passed in 
1872, 1873, during the brief period 
when Washingtonians were allowed 
to vote and elected their own legis- 
lative assembly. 

The anti-discrimination laws pro- 
hibited discrimination because of 
color in restaurants, soda fountains, 
hotels and other establishments. 
These laws were never repealed, al- 
though they were mysteriously 
omitted from the D. C. codes. Pub- 
lic interest in the law was revived 
in 1949, when the National Com- 
mittee on Segregation in the na- 
tion’s capital (composed of such 
notables as Eleanor Roosevelt, Fa- 
ther John LaFarge, S.J., and Wal- 
ter P. Reuther) published a survey 
on Washington discrimination. 

Oddly enough long before talk 
about Civil Rights became common- 
place, in the days of 1872, 1873, the 
law had teeth in it, much more so 
than now. Restaurants charged $3 
for a plate of ham and eggs, as a 
means of getting around the law, 
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and posted cards with the words: 
“A liberal deduction to our regu- 
lar patrons.” 

For charging Dr. A. T. Augusta 
of Freedman’s Hospital and Mr. R. 
W. Tompkins of Freedman’s Bank 
(both Negroes) $2 in advance for a 
plate of ice cream usually priced at 
15 cents, Freund’s fashionable ice 
cream parlor at 11th and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue was fined $100 and 
its license ordered suspended 
(Washington Evening Star, Novem- 
ber 2, 1872). 

Today it is a different story. Ne- 
groes are not overcharged in Wash- 
ington restaurants; they are sim- 
ply not served. In fact, if seen 
quickly enough, they are not even 
let inside the door. 

A distinguished Negro educator 
was invited to eat in the House 
restaurant. One of the Southern 
representatives, seeing him there, 
approached and asked, “Sir, are you 
a colored man?” When the edu- 
cator answered in the affirmative, 
the Southern congressman an- 
nounced, “Then you can’t eat here.” 

During the summer of 1950 an 
organization sent its representa- 
tives, who were both white and col- 
ored, to Washington for their an- 
nual convention. They entered 
Scholl’s cafeteria, but were refused 
service. 


I cenessep by all this, an elderly 
colored lady, Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell, eighty-five years young, de- 
cided to do something about it. 
Widow of Judge Terrell, first Negro 
appointed to the Municipal Court 
Bench of the District of Columbia, 
herself the organizer and first pres!- 
dent of the National Association of 
Colored Women, first colored wom- 
an appointed to the District Board 
of Education, prominent lecturer 
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and educator in her own right, Mrs. 
Terrell has not stopped fighting. In 
September of 1949, she started with 
two friends the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee for the Enforcement of the 
D. C. anti-Discrimination laws. 


To bring matters to a head, the 
group brought to the District Court 
(aided by volunteer attorneys) its 
test case: that against the Thomp- 
son Restaurants. During this trial, 
the Committee was impressed by 
the fact that they lacked sufficient 
objective proof of: the extent of dis- 
crimination; the degree of hardship 
imposed on colored citizens of 
Washington; the readiness of white 
citizens to accept or welcome a 
change from previous discrimina- 
tory practices; or the attitudes of 
restaurateurs themselves. 

The defense of the trial argued, 
without submitting any supporting 
evidence, that the Acts of 1872, 
1873 were “unreasonable”; that 
they interfere with the rights of 
restaurateurs; that their enforce- 
ment would be resented by the 
white citizens of the District and 
would lead to violence and disorder. 

Believing that none of these 
charges was based on fact, the Com- 
mittee on April 8, 1950, undertook 
an extensive survey of discrimina- 
tion in Washington restaurants to 
determine how many restaurants 
would not serve colored persons; 
what management attitudes were 
on the issue; and what the normal 
reaction of other regular patrons 
would be when colored persons 
sought to be served. 


Pus seven months, 145 white and 
colored volunteers tested 99 down- 
town restaurants, including all 
types of lunch counters, restau- 
rants, soda fountains, department 
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and dime store food counters. None 
of the restaurants had been known 
to serve colored persons prior to the 
survey. The checkers tested 316 
times. They were quiet, orderly, 
neat in appearance. They never 
argued. Their procedure was to 
seat themselves in mixed (white 
and colored) or all-colored groups 
of two, three, or four persons. If 
served, they ate and left. If re- 
fused service, they asked for the 
manager and called his attention to 
the 1872, 1873 laws. They faith- 
fully reported attitudes, but did not 
engage in controversy. 

Of the 316 checks made, 188 
parties were served, 128 refused 
service. Of the 99 restaurants, 38 
refused service on the first test and 
consistently refused on all subse- 
quent checks. Thirty-three served 
without discrimination. Of this 
number eight at first refused, later 
changed their policy. Twenty-eight 
served on the first test, refused to 
serve colored persons on subse- 
quent tests. ; 


T nx outstanding result of the sur- 
vey was that in the 316 checks 
made, in not one instance did any 
incident occur to indicate any dis- 
pleasure whatsoever on the part of 
the other patrons of the restau- 
rants. The checkers reported curi- 
osity indicated in occasional 
glances, but the general attitude of 
white patrons to the presence of 
colored patrons was one of come 
plete indifference. Nine instances 
were reported, however, of white 
patrons who reacted in favor of the 
checkers. “Isn’t it a shame,” said 
one white customer to a refused 
Negro patron, “that you can go to 
one floor of Hecht’s department 
store and buy a television set cost- 
ing a couple of hundred dollars, but 
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they won’t even let you sit down at 
the basement lunch counter to 
spend a nickel for a coke.” 

It became perfectly clear from 
the survey that Washington, D. C., 
is fully prepared and ready to ac- 
cept a change in the present segre- 
gation pattern in D. C. restaurants, 
and that no disorder would follow 
such a change. 


Tx only negative reaction during 
the testing procedure came from 
the restaurant owners and man- 
agers themselves, and from wait- 
resses instructed by them not to 
serve colored persons. (“Have you 
heard of the 1872 anti-discrimina- 
tion law?” one checker asked a 
waitress who had declined service 
to a colored patron. “That law 
hasn’t been passed yet,” was the 
curt reply.) 

Unionized waiters and waitresses, 
however, had been instructed by 
their unions to co-operate with the 
Committee, and did so to whatever 
extent restaurant policies allowed 
them. 

Since its inception, the Commit- 
tee, by its non-violent method, by 
talking to managers and owners of 
eating places in orderly fashion, 
has made small but steady strides 
in breaking the pattern of discrimi- 
nation in D. C. restaurants. The 
biggest conquest: Kresge’s five-and- 
ten stores, which obstinately fought 
the Committee during many weeks 
of testing. Resorting reluctantly to 
a picket line, the Committee was 
successful in keeping large num- 
bers of people (white and colored) 
from patronizing the store and 
forced the company, by means of 
such persistent but gentle persua- 
sion, to change its policy. 

At this writing Hecht’s depart- 
ment store has been adamant about 
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its discrimination policy at its 
lunch counter. Members of the 
sixty-one co-operating agencies who 
have charge accounts at Hecht’s 
have been urged to paste stickers 
onto invoices from Hecht’s. The 
stickers contain these words: “Our 
money talks. . . . We don’t like 
segregation at Hecht’s lunch 
counter.” 


Many of the customers, who are 
members of the Committee, have 
begun a boycott of the store. One 
girl has vowed not to buy much 
needed new curtains for her new 
apartment until Hecht’s gives in. 
“T can’t afford to pay cash for cur- 
tains. But Hecht’s is the only place 
where I have a charge account. But 
I'll be darned if I’m going to let 
Hecht’s get away with making Ne- 
groes go hungry.” 

Ironically, the waitresses at 
Hecht’s lunch counter are all col- 
ored. Committee members, colored 
and white, wonder how a colored 
waitress can have enough nerve to 
refuse a colored patron. “But then 
there are their jobs to consider, and 
some of them have children to sup- 
port.” 

Meanwhile, the Committee has 
been deluged with petitions from 
Negroes who have been discrimi- 
nated against and are constantly 
meeting the same difficulty time 
and again. One such request came 
from a student in a night trade 
school in an area where colored 
students have no place to eat their 
dinners. Government cafeterias, 
which do not discriminate, are all 
closed at 8 p. M. Most of the stu- 
dent do not have home facilities for 
preparing dinners to take along. 
What they do now is go hungry. 

A member of the Grand Jury, who 
happens to be colored, was last year 
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required to serve three months in 
Washington. She was refused 
lunch at three cafeterias near the 
courthouse and was forced to walk 
the long distance to upper 7th Street 
before she could obtain lunch. She 
ate a hot dog and drank a coke at 
a standup counter (the only food 
served there). She was sick with 
distress and did not know how she 
could survive the ordeal for three 
months. She requested that the 
Committee find an establishment 
near the court that would serve 
without discrimination. 

_ A major accomplishment of the 
Committee has been to bring the 
1872, 1873 laws to the attention of 
the Municipal Court of Appeals. On 
May 24, 1951, the court upheld the 
validity of the “lost” 1873 law ban- 
ning discrimination by restaurants 
against “any well behaved or re- 
spectable person.” 

But the work has only begun. 
Immediately following the an- 
nouncement of the validity of the 
1873 law, Vernon E. West, Cor- 
poration Counsel, who is in charge 
of the enforcement of D. C. laws, 
has encouraged restaurants to defy 
the law by announcing that he 
would not enforce the 1873 Act 
pending the discretionary review of 
the United States Court of Appeals. 


0, July 24, 1951, the District Com- 
missioners backed West’s decision 
not to enforce the 1873 law until a 
final court decision is given on a test 


case. According to Commissioner 
F. Joseph Donahue, the enforce- 
ment of the law “would serve no 
useful purpose” and would “start 
an endless chain of prosecutions 
that would clutter up the calendar 
of the court to no avail.” 

Much displeased with the action 
of the Commissioners, the Commit- 
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tee intends to carry the case to the 
Supreme Court if hecessary. Mrs. 
Annie Stein, secretary for the Com- 
mittee, regards the statement of the 
Commissioners as “uniquely defiant 
of a court decision. If the logic of 
the Commissioners is carried to its 
ultimate conclusion, then it be- 
comes perfectly all right when 
crime is rampant not to prosecute, 
because it would ‘clutter the court 
calendar.’” 

In her opinion, there would actu- 
ally be very little of the cluttering 
that the Commissioners so much 
fear. “The restaurant owners and 
proprietors,” she said, “are law- 
abiding, whatever else they may be. 
They will obey the law, once it is 
enforced. If they get the proper 
directives from the proper authori- 
ties, they will follow those direc- 
tives. There is no excuse for not 
enforcing the 1873 law.” 


D creaunep that the “lost” anti- 
discrimination laws will not again 
become lost through public neglect, 
the Committee likes to quote from 
a statement issued by the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, made in 1891 
(Ferguson v. Gies, 82 Mich. 358, 
367-368, 46N.W. 718, 721): 

“The man who goes either by 
himself or with his family to a pub- 
lic place must expect to meet and 
mingle with all classes of people. 
He cannot ask, to suit his caprice 
or prejudice or social views, that 
this or that man shall be excluded 
because he does not wish to asso- 
ciate with him. He may draw his 
social lines as closely as he chooses 
at home, or in other private places, 
but he cannot in a public place 
carry the privacy of his home with 
him, or ask that people not as good 
or great as he is shall step aside 
when he appears.” 





Gandhi and Christ 


By JosEPpH A. BREIG 


= GANDHI was one of the 


most extraordinary men who ever 
lived; but the most extraordinary 
thing he did seems to have been 


overlooked by everybody. He dem- 
onstrated the moral superiority of 
Western civilization, with all its 
faults, over his own civilization, 
with all its virtues. He proved that 
the thing called Christendom—the 
family of nations whose back- 
ground is Christian—is by no 
means dead, and may at any mo- 
ment rise from its sickbed, restored 
to blooming health. 

Perhaps the matter can be put 
most pointedly by saying that 
Gandhi reminded us that we have a 
collective conscience, and that it is 
a much more tender conscience 
than can be found anywhere in 
Asia. 

Nothing is more distressing to 
the thoughtful Western man than 
the fact that most of the modern 
defenses of our way of life are not 


defenses at all, but condemnations. 
Our best-intentioned advocates do 
us terrible damage, and misrepre- 
sent us dangerously to the other 
peoples of the earth. , 

They insist upon talking everlast- 
ingly about bathtubs, telephones, 
radios and automobiles, neither 
knowing that these things are rela- 
tively unimportant, nor suspecting 
that they are held in contempt by 
much of the human race. Thus we 
are presented to the world as crass 
materialists, when the fact is that 
we are almost the opposite. 





It is not our bathtubs, our radios, our 
streamlined automobiles, that the Voice of 
America should emphasize, but the moral 
superiority of Western civilization, and 
Joseph A. Breig claims that Mahatma 
Gandhi, by his passiveness and his hunger 
strikes, furnished striking proof of that su- 
periority. Mr. Breig, syndicated columnist 
and magazine writer, is Assistant Managing 
Editor of the Catholic Universe Bulletin, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, 





GANDHI AND CHRIST 


This last is what Gandhi proved 
by his passiveness and his hunger 
strikes. We know what would hap- 
pen to a man who offered passive 
resistance to an Eastern potentate. 
He would simply be exterminated. 
We know what would be his fate 
were he to fast in protest against 
the policies of some Asiatic mon- 
arch. He would be encouraged to 
starve. It is in no mean spirit that 
we say that men and women do 
starve to death regularly in the 
Orient, and the orientals are not 
disturbed. It is simply a fact, and 
a fact of enormous importance. 

The success of Gandhi’s policies 
is a towering testimonial to the 
essential kindliness of Western 
man, and to the’ toughness of our 
old Christian consciousness of the 
dignity of the individual soul. 
Gandhi hurled the spear of non- 
resistance unerringly into our 
hearts; and won them. He could 
have hurled until his arm dropped 
off had he been dealing with some 
Eastern despotism. He appealed to 
the moral judgment of the Western 
peoples, and triumphed. He would 
have been ignominiously defeated 
had he tried the same tactic on the 
Orient. 


Tx is a very large matter; so 
large that almost nobody sees it. It 
can be reduced to visibility by call- 
ing attention to the fact that hospi- 
tals are a Western—that is, a Chris- 


tian—institution. The whole of 
Christendom is dotted with expen- 
sive buildings where the finest 
minds and most devoted characters 
minister to the ailing. But the few 
hospitals in the Orient are for the 
most part missionary enterprises. 
They are importations from the 
Christian West. 


Christianity alone works the 
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strange marvel in men’s souls by 
which they are enabled to put them- 
selves in the other fellow’s place, 
and thus sympathize with him. 
Christianity alone, by and large, 
puts into practice the Golden Rule. 
Christianity alone persuades men 
to see in their fellowmen not only 
themselves, but God. 

Perhaps the thought can be epito- 
mized by saying that Christianity 
unites divinity and humanity in the 
person of Christ, and mirrors the 
whole universe in Him. And this is 
merely to say that Christianity faces 
the facts about everything. 


W ucx Gandhi refused to eat, or 
went cheerfully to prison, he was, 
whether he realized it consciously 
or not, defying the British govern- 
ment to defy the opinion of Chris- 
tendom, and the opinion of the 
common people of England. He 
knew something about Western 
men, and he knew that whatever 
else they may be, they are incapable 
of the kind of cold carelessness 
about physical suffering which is 
found in the East. He knew that 
by his own suffering he could win 
the support of Western public opin- 
ion which, whatever its sins, cannot 
quite rest in the presence of oppres- 
sion or agony. 

It is Christian men, with all their 
weaknesses and failures, who have 
dotted the earth not only with hos- 
pitals, but with orphanages, homes 
for the aged, institutions for the 
blind and crippled, and a hundred 
other organized works of mercy. It 
is Christian men who instinctively 
rush to the rescue of the unfortu- 
nate and the defense of the under- 
dog. 

There is a devastating answer 
which ought to silence every Com- 
munist, It is in the form of a ques- 
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tion, “Where is the nearest atheist 
hospital?” The very stratosphere 
reverberates with the loud protesta- 
tions of the comrades about their 
love for mankind and their deter- 
mination to defend the downtrod- 
den. And while they rant, silent 
and unsung men and women act, 
laboring through dedicated life- 
times, relieving suffering, lifting up 
hearts, and ministering to the poor. 
“Where is the nearest atheist hos- 
pital?” There is none. Nor are 
there pagan hospitals either. 


I T is customary for commentators 
to say that Mahatma Gandhi prac- 
ticed the Christianity which we 
preach. It would be truer to say 
that he turned against us the Chris- 
tianity which we do not sufficiently 
practice. He defied us to be totally 
un-Christian; and we failed glori- 
ously. 

In the showdown, we couldn’t 
forget that every man is entitled to 
his human dignity. Backed against 
the wall, we had to confess that we 
who demand independence ought to 
grant it. What Gandhi did was to 
march against us bearing our own 
standard, on which hangs a Man in 
agony. When Gandhi suffered vol- 
untarily we could not quite— 
thank.God—be false to the crucified 
Christ. 

Unfortunately some _ publicists 
have done Gandhi great injustice by 
mentioning him in the same breath 
“with Christ, as if each were merely 
a great man, and as if one were as 
great as the other. What Gandhi 
would have thought of this kind of 
mistaken adulation, we have no way 
of knowing. We may suspect that 
he did not know enough about 
Christ to know how fantastic the 
comparison is. 

But writers who have lived in the 
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Western tradition, who presumably 
have had a plethora of opportunity 
to read the history of Christ in the 
Gospels, ought to know. They ought 
to know better. 


Tu essential thing which sets 
Christ apart from every other man 
who ever lived is simply the fact 
that He said He was God, and 
proved it. By so doing He took His 
proper position infinitely above all 
other men, even while uniting Him- 
self to them more closely than their 
own mothers or brothers. 

To split hairs and pick splinters 
about the matter is simply inane. 
The life of Christ is established on 
immensely more solid historical 
grounds than the life of any other 
human being. Of no other man is 
it related that by his own power 
he raised the dead to life. 

Above all, of no other member of 
our race is it reported on any au- 
thority whatever, let alone unim- 
peachable authority, that he raised 
himself from the dead. Every other 
man is a man; and there’s an end 
of it. Christ is both God and man; 
and there’s the whole of it. 

Yet there are writers and profes- 
sors who continue with total oblivi- 
ousness to the historical facts, to 
talk blandly about Plato, Aristotle, 
Socrates, Christ and Gandhi. 


T rene is no comparison which 
comes close to expressing the full 
fatuousness of this kind of writing; 
but we may say that it is as if they 
were to lump together clouds, sticks, 
stones, Abraham Lincoln and toad- 
stools. Obviously their classifica- 
tion is foolish. Abraham Lincoln 
stands out in it like the Empire 
State Building in a Kansas plain. 
He stands out more. The Empire 
State Building, after all, is of the 
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same genus as the prairies; it is 
inanimate and made of ore and 
earth. But Abraham Lincoln can- 
not be forced into the category of 
sticks and stones. ; 

Neither can Christ, however hard 
the publicists of atheism and secu- 
larism labor, be forced into the 
category of mere man. Gandhi and 
Plato and the others neither spoke 
as God nor acted as God. Christ 
did. That is His challenge; that is 
His truth, and that is what makes 
Christian men—even carelessly 
Christian men—different from oth- 
er men. That is what makes them 
an easy target for one who fires as 
unerringly as Gandhi by simply re- 
fusing to fire at all. 


I. is the glory of the Western 
world that Gandhi came to no harm 
at our hands. It is the shame of the 
Orient that he was assassinated by 
an Easterner. Yet even this state- 
ment misses the point. The point 
is that Christendom—even what is 
left of Christendom — can be dis- 
armed by an unarmed man.» Chris- 
tendom can be invaded and over- 
come by helplessness. That is why 
Christendom is Christendom — be- 
cause it could not resist an Infant 
in a crib, and above all because it 
could not resist a Man nailed to a 
Cross. 

Gandhi, after all, simply _bor- 
rowed his technique from the 
omnipotent God. The great ro- 
mance of the ages is this, that He 
Who wields all power was most 
powerful in powerlessness. He Who 
knows men to the very fiber of their 
being knew that their souls could 
not be conquered but could be won. 
He created them so. His victory 
lay in defeat; His conquest was 
achieved through being conquered. 
In death and degradation He found 
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life and glory for every man who 
will follow Him. This is the strange 
mysterious lesson which the Orient 
has somehow not yet learned: that 
the way to proper pride is through 
humility, the way to joy through 
suffering, the way to triumph 
through loss. Mahatma Gandhi 
sensed it and used it, and yet did 
not, apparently, quite completely 
understand it. 


Warn the Orient does come to un- 
derstand it, the world will enter in- 
to a golden age. We speak of 
Christendom as Western; and in a 
sense it is. It is Western in the 
sense that Western ways of life have 
been largely influenced by Chris- 
tianity. But the Church is univer- 
sal; and belongs in the East also. 
The whole earth must become 
Christendom. 

The Eastern nations also must 
know Christ and be bathed in His 
benedictions. The greatest oppor- 
tunity in history to accomplish this 
now confronts us. Japan is open 
to our missionaries; the Faith 
stands firm in China despite perse- 
cution; the conversion of Russia 
has been promised by Our Lady if 
we do penance. In India the prog- 
ress is slow; but it will be swifter 
in future because independence has 
come, and the British colonial ad- 
ministration is gone, and the natives 
no longer consider Christianitv and 
hated foreign imperialism one 1d 
the same thing. 

In this great preparation the re- 
markable Mahatma Gandhi has had 
the principal part. He has been an 
instrument of the Son of God 
Whom he did not know. He has 
helped to prepare the way for the 
Christ with Whom he has been 
mistakenly mentioned in similar 
terms. 
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By using Christianity to over- 
come Christian men, Gandhi has 
smoothed the way for the entrance 
of Christ into his country. He has 
done his great part to bridge the 
dreadful abyss between the West- 
ern and Eastern branches of the 
human family, which sooner or 
later—and the sooner the better— 
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must be reunited in Christ Who 
made His home near the Middle 
Sea, at the center and the heart of 
the world — there to conquer the 
West by the method which Gandhi 
borrowed for the same purpose, 
knowing that it would never suc- 
ceed against the as yet un-Christian 
East. 


Seventh New Year Morning 


- By Yerza GILLFSPIE 


W: had stayed up to see the New Year happen, 

As grown up as a glass of currant wine; 

Each hour was like the Christmas Cactus blooming 
Little and cold upon the Old Year vine; 


But twelve o’clock was like a rocket bursting 
In showers of starry bells that fell too deep 

For us to count before we slipped and tumbled 
Down a long slope that glittered into sleep; 


But we woke up remembering all about it, 

And knew that we had turned a corner square, 
That we had better be a little careful, 

That something strange and new was waiting there. 


The grown-ups queerly ate their toast and bacon, 
It seemed to us they never would get through, 
And oh, Our Hill was just the same as ever, 

As if it did not know that it was new. 














Atheist Nerve 


By Husert N. Hart 


W nenzven, these days, I hear the 
smug, cocksure cliché to the effect 
that a man’s motive for conversion 
is failure of nerve, I yawn. When 
the one who displays this profound 
insight into the nature of conver- 
sion is a learned professor who 
never faced any reality more hor- 
rible than the dentist’s chair, it is 
thrice dull. 

If a young chap who had sur- 
vived the horrors of modern war, 
seen men’s bodies scattered, waded 
through blood, watched men burn 
to death—if such a one pulled the 
stupid crack about the cowardice of 
converts, we might humbly let it 
slide. The boy has guts, if not 
much sense. 

Most of the amateur Freudians 
who go in for the cheap trick of 
ascribing infantile or cowardly mo- 
tives to the convert, however, are 
opinionated chalk pushers old 
enough to know better. 

The mature man who can find 
any sort of wholeness amidst the 
ignorant ideologies that clash in 
our time, must be very brave—and 
rather stupid. I respect the cour- 
age of John Dewey, Sidney Hook, 
Irwin Edman and the boys. I am 
glad they have iron nerves. I ad- 
mire their boldness. Their outlook 
on life is childish. 





One must ascribe the naturalistic 
outlook to failure of sensitiveness, 
to a childish rebellion against the 
father, to sound glands and an 
undeveloped nervous organization. 
Atheistic optimism, in this year of 
our Lord is retarded—intellectually 
and emotionally a sign of arrested 
development. Neither brave men 
nor timid men, neither men of iron 
nor men of jelly, if they have any 
brains can be atheists and opti- 
mists. The “life is fun” stuff is for 
brave imbeciles. 


I.. as the Prophet Dewey, and his 
worshipers assume, Christian doc- 
trines are so much superstitious 
twaddle left over from those pre- 
scientific days when men like 
Aquinas wrote, then the intelligent 
man’s approach to reality is in- 
evitably pessimistic. Unless his 
sense of realism is hopelessly dulled 
by the healthful functioning of his 
endocrine glands and his bourgeois 
up-bringing — and that makes his 
perspective subjective and worth- 

Faced by the frightening realities of the 
modern world, says Hubert N. Hart, the in- 
telligent man must either accept a belief in 
God or adopt a decent nihilism. No man 
with brains can be an optimistic atheist. Mr. 
Hart is Administrative Assistant at Stuyve- 
sant High School, New York. 
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less—his seers will be Schopen- 
hauer and Hardy, not the cheery, 
optimistic heroes of the Dewey cult. 

When I used to look for psycho- 
logical benzedrine instead of for the 
truth, I found that the most ex- 
hilarating doctrine was pure nihil- 
ism. I had a favorite mood, or 
mental state that I could evoke at 
will. The important point is that I 
found this outlook exciting and 
consoling, a balm for failing nerves. 
I submit, further, that it is a much 
sounder view of reality than the 
tasteless stuff of our intrepid men 
storming the bastions of Morning- 
side Heights. 

The Church has the Truth. On 
the premise that she teaches a false 
account of reality, however, a man 
can build nothing — he arrives at 
nihilism, a complete subjectivity, in 
short, to use a fancy, but useful 
word—he arrives at solipsism. If 
the supernatural is not objectively 
real, the natural is meaningless and 
naturalism the silliest doctrine ever 
taken seriously by Western man. 


Donne the years when I was a 
brave atheist, as I walked down the 
street, for instance, I would embark 
on the easy reflection that I in- 
habited the thin crust of a fragment 
of a fragment of a piddling little 
solar system that was nothing in 
the immensities of space, anyhow. 
It was easy to induce the vivid 
awareness that this speck of dirt 
was whirling uselessly through 
space at eighteen miles a second— 
that even as I took a single step, I 
had actually been carried thou- 
sands of miles as something we 
termed gravity kept me pinned to 
the epidermis of what we called the 
World. 

I could look at a distant star and 
wonder whether it was still there. 





It might not be, though I saw it, 
because though light traveled at 
186,000 miles per second, that star 
was so far away that its image 
could reach my eye years after its 
source no longer existed. I would 
be seeing what literally was not 
there. Probably the images we had 
of reality were all similarly dis- 
torted and false, as Plato once sug- 
gested. 

If the material universe were all 
that existed, man certainly did not 
matter. If the world we clung to 
were instantaneously annihilated, 
there would be no awareness of it 
anywhere and with no awareness of 
events, events are not real, just as 
color is not real without an eye to 
see it. 


Fane respectable and soundly 
scientific reflections would induce 
an exalted consciousness that I 
knew when listening to the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. The advantage was 
that I could evoke it at will any- 
where—in the subway, at my desk, 
on the job—anywhere. 

I could do it with time, too. If 
the age of the material world, I need 
only remember, were represented 
by the height of the Washington 
Monument, the age of mankind 
would have to be represented by 
the thickness of a postage stamp on 
top, and the few thousand years of 
what we called History, could not 
be represented on such a scale at all. 
Thus one’s own life, its fears and 
hopes and ambitions, was reduced 
to zero. All that had ever occurred 
on the surface of this planet—man’s 
suffering and heroism and death, 
man’s wars and cruelties and 
achievements—was without mean- 
ing. 

For those atheists in need of 
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ATHEIST NERVE 


soothing syrup or balm for failing 
nerves, I recommend the exercise. 
It is better than Yogi, soothing to 
one’s ego, and much closer to real- 
ity than the naturalist philosophers 
ever manage to get. 


Wirxovr the Christian doctrine of 
the Fall and Redemption, man is a 
pullulating cancer on the thin skin 
of a lump of dirt. He flourishes at 
his malignant best at the tempera- 
ture and atmospheric pressure that 
happen to prevail there, that’s all. 
His continued existence matters no 
more than the continued existence 
of vermin. 

I often recall those reflections, 
now, when I know that the most 
significant event in all time and 
space occurred on this clump of 
earth in a particular place at a defi- 
nite moment. Like some of our 
Lord’s contemporaries, I would 
have accepted the Incarnation, I 
suppose, if the manger had been 
light-years in length and width and 
depth and had stretched across the 
galaxies. It is so easy to confuse 
size and significance. 

When my nerve failed, I found 
nihilism an excellent tonic with no 
bad after effects. My intellectual 
acceptance of Christian doctrine 
came years later. That acceptance 
was not nearly so exciting. My be- 
liefs in Christian doctrine are about 
as emotional as my belief that the 
paper I write on exists apart from 
the image of it in my brain—an as- 
sumption I am not compelled to 
make. 


I, is impossible apparently to con- 
vince our critics, so determined is 
their will to believe nonsense, that 
conversion is intellectual, unemo- 
tional, above the eyes, so to speak. 
If after his intellectual submission, 
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the convert enjoys intense aesthetic 
or extravagantly pleasurable emo- 
tional experiences, good for him. 
The Church, in her wisdom, pro- 
vides color and music and incense 
to that end. But what kind of 
morbid self-indulgence would it be 
to enjoy these emotions without 
a prior intellectual acceptance of 
the dogmas of the Church? Some 
converts may have weak nerves, 
but they are not all psychopathic 
cases. 

Maybe these men who are so sure 
about the motives of converts were 
subjected to Methodist revival meet- 
ings in their youth and never recov- 
ered from the conviction that con- 
version is inseparable from emo- 
tion. I was suddenly enlightened 
about the great difference between 
Catholicism and Protestantism in 
this respect, years ago, when I 
heard a learned Jesuit tell a female 
who had been gabbing endlessly 
about “the need of our young peo- 
ple for religious experience”— 
“Madam, I never had a religious ex- 
perience in my life.” 

When I see a shot in Life of a 
child dying of starvation in a 
Shanghai gutter while ten feet 
away stands a monstrous creature 
with baskets full of black market 
rice, horror may drive me to ask 
“Why?” When some fine, promis- 
ing youngster whom I knew well 
gets blown to shreds by a grenade, 
I may be horrified—sick. 

Even so, I have an intellect, a 
God-given intellect that is almost as 
good as Sidney Hook’s. This, 
thank God, prevents me from ac- 
cepting the first cult or sect that 
comes along—the Marxist-Lenin 
puerilities, for instance, or the nat- 
uralist faith in secular education 
and social reform. Faced by the 
frightening realities of the modern 
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world, it would be more honest, if 
God is not real, to adopt a decent 
nihilism, that long perspective 
wherein the death of a child in a 
Shanghai street, the death of thou- 
sands of our bravest and best young 
men mattered no more than the 
death of a fly. If our Lord spoke 
nonsense, an intelligent man’s “phi- 
losophy” is belief in nothing— 
nihilism. 


T nese disciples of John Dewey are 
not so brave and certainly not very 
bright. Their philosophy is less a 
product of straight thinking than 
of dull, bourgeois unimaginative- 
ness. They all ought to be com- 
pelled to spend an hour a day con- 
templating the bodies of men de- 
stroyed by war. They should watch 
children: die in torment, observe 
the demented in our alcoholic and 
psychopathic wards. Then let them 
mouth away about failure of nerve. 
As if a man were terrified only by 
what has happened or could happen 
to himself. The man whose nerves 
do not fail, on occasion, is an insen- 
sitive clodhopper. 

Let it be clear then—‘failure of 
nerve” is not a bad way of explain- 
ing man’s deep need for ultimate 
explanations of the universe, of 
man, of good and of evil. Just as 
unawareness might explain a cow’s 
or a naturalist philosopher’s lack 
of need for religion. Having admit- 
ted that the need for religious ex- 
planations may be born of fear or 
guilt or horror or pain, in short, 
failure of nerve—let it be clear that 
acceptance of Catholic doctrine is 
an intellectual process. God’s grace 
does not stir glands; it enlightens 
one’s brains. 

God’s grace would enlighten the 
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brains of these fools who say there 
is no God if they had any. 


Au of this controversy recalls an 
astonishing passage in The Magic 
Mountain. It is out of context be- 
cause explanations would take too 
long. Sufficient that it was ad- 
dressed to a kindly, good-natured, 
moralizing man who, in America, 
would most certainly be an ardent 
supporter of secular humanitarian- 
ism and naturalist metaphysics. 

“. . . your humanity is today 
nothing but a tail end, a stale clas- 
sicist survival, a spiritual ennui; it 
is yawning its head off, while the 
new Revolution, our Revoution, my 
dear sir, is coming on apace to give 
it its quietus. We, when we sow 
the seeds of doubt deeper than the 
most up-to-date and modish free- 
thought ever dreamed of doing, we 
well know what we are about. Only 
out of radical scepsis, out of moral 
chaos, can the Absolute spring. . . .” 

The fictional time for this out- 
burst was in the years just preced- 
ing 1914. What terrible meaning 
these words have acquired since. 
Out of nihilism, out of “radical 
scepsis” Faith can spring, but what 
a stale and anemic survival is 
Deweyism. As TI said to begin with, 
the only response is to yawn. 

Our naturalist friends should 
learn, at least, to murmur the 
classic prayer of the honest skep- 
tic: “Oh, God, if there is a God, 
save my soul, if I have a soul.” 
They would have to shake off their 
secular dogmas to rise to that level 
of skepticism, to be sure, and it is 
hard after being subjected all their 
lives to the naturalistic outlook. | 
guess, after all, we shall have to do 
the praying for them. 














A LADY was walking down the 
street with a new hat on. She saw 
a stranger smile at her hat. She 
hurried home, took it off and was 
upset most of the day. The stran- 
ger went on not knowing the con- 
sternation he had caused. His smile 
was intended for a friend walking 
in back of the lady whose hat he 
had not even noticed. 

Anxiety can do queer things to 
people. It can make you defensive, 
imagining attacks in every casual 
comment, hostility in every stran- 
ger’s eye. It can make even friends 
seem to be in the enemy’s camp. 
If the person is really anxious there 
may be a tendency to regress, to act 
childishly, thus we may get an at- 
tachment to fetishes, a superstition 
about certain words; we may start 
playing games with ourselves: if he 
comes back through the left door 
everything will be all right. There 
is a tendency to block people from 
approach, don’t come near me you 
might hurt me, a desire for solitude, 
unprobed and veiled. 

I am wondering if we could not 
say the same analogically of insti- 
tutions. A nation may feel itself 
threatened and surrounded by ene- 





The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


mies. It tries to make sure of loy- 
alty within and by its own defen- 
sive moves frightens its neighbors. 
I wonder if something very like 
this is not happening in the alarm 
of a number of Catholics about the 
Church. 

I have seen signs of increasing 
fear and sensitivity. Certainly the 
old, as yet not shaken “siege men- 
tality” has something to do with it. 
There does exist a KKK, a Converted 
Catholic group, a Blanshard. Most 
of us have heard of job ads which 
read “no Irish need apply” or “for 
Northern Europeans only.”  Al- 
though we are the largest religious 
minority in the country we are still 
in a minority both with regard to 
the Protestant group and to the 
larger unchurched group. These 
are surely objective reasons for 











It was over seventy years ago that Leo 
XIII threw open the Vatican archives to 
scholars from all over the world. His words 
at that time: “We have nothing to fear from 
the publication of documents” are, as Sally 
Cassidy makes plain, as applicable now as 
then. In connection with her sociological 
studies at the University of Chicago, Miss 
Cassidy is engaged at present on a project 
on a Negro Penecostal Church. 
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some feeling of vulnerability. This 
combined with one or two unpleas- 
ant personal experiences—“You’re 
a Catholic . . . oh!l”—is enough to 
make many a Catholic somewhat 
touchy. 


Ta sensitivity could be written 
off as well-nigh inevitable if it were 
not for the fact that it is prevent- 
ing some positive work from being 
done. I will speak particularly of 
the academic life although paral- 
lels in journalism, politics, etc., 
would not be hard to find. 

The effects of this sensitivity are 
twofold: first, a fear of a research- 
er taking a look at a specifically 
Catholic area unless we are sure 
that he will be sympathetic, a fear 
of the customary scholarly tools 
and methods being used; secondly, 
exaggerated praise for the Catholic 
scholar or writer. If we translate 
this back into our own daily expe- 
rience we realize how strange this 
attitude may appear to the out- 
sider. The business which expects 
special treatment from the depart- 
ment of internal revenue would 
most probably be just the one ripe 
for close examination. We all know 
of the mother who over-praises her 
eight-year-old prodigy, and who 
prophesies a brilliant career for 
him on the basis of his first all-A 
report card. It looks just a little 
ludicrous, but we smile and say 
mothers are like that. 

Why is it that we fear people 
coming in and taking a look at 
some Catholic area unless we know 
in advance that he is “all right,” 
which often means that he can be 
counted on to make allowances, 
disregard unfavorable data, accept 
rationalizations, etc. 

One argument is that anything 
touching Catholicism, be it a phi- 
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losophy, a person, a period, or an 
institution, partakes of the sacred 
and just can’t be investigated with 
secular tools. Somehow only the 
Catholic initiate can do justice to 
the Summa, St. Teresa, the Middle 
Ages, a Latin country or a parish. 
We admit the special dimensions 
of the sacred, nevertheless these 
areas of research also partake of 
the secular aspect of a book, an his- 
torical personage, an epoch, a geo- 
graphical entity and a social insti- 
tution and hence should be open to 
analysis by the appropriate tools. 

Another reason often given is: 
“It will give Blanshard more am- 
munition.” This immediately im- 
plies that the honest outside inves- 
tigator will turn up some dirt, 
since that is all that Blanshard 
seems to be interested in. A more 
serious argument is that it might 
scandalize the faithful. This is 
usually said with an urbane shrug 
which implies: “We are both schol- 
ers and men of the world, but 
these poor ignorant peasants just 
couldn’t be told this or they’d leave 
the Church.” 


A ssvenetz some things don’t look 
too well. We don’t have to go back 
to the extravaganzas of the Renais- 
sance papal court to find ugly facts. 
A few items in the daily papers 
about churchmen in some Eastern 
European countries is quite enough. 
There are other distressing facts 
which are of fairly common knowl- 
edge: the whole problem of “leak- 
age”; the standards of some Catho- 
lic educational institutions whose 
poor facilities are explained away 
by allusion to anti-Catholicism in 
the public schools; the impotence 
of the Church in making a dent on 
certain large areas of public inter- 
est, for example the rapid burying 
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of the Osservatore Romano’s pro- 
claiming laissez-faire Capitalism 
and Communism as both evil; 
the lack of conversions among the 
American Negroes; the loss of the 
European working class, etc. 

I won’t base my argument on the 
observation that the investigation 
will probably be made anyway and 
whatever is damaging is unlikely to 
be placed in its context any more 
adequately if information is denied 
or research discouraged. I would 
rather argue first, that it is better 
to be aware of inadequacies and 
defects than gradually to become 
lulled into thinking that these are 
the ordinary conditions of Chris- 
tian existence; and second, that 
“the Truth shall make you free,” 
This has special relevance to re- 
search. We need have no fear of 
truth, indeed we are obliged to fight 
error, ignorance and obscurity. 

This does not mean an attitude 
of “let her rip... .” Once an area 
is opened to scholarly investigation, 
the virtues of docility to evidence, 
a sense of context and a sense of 
mystery come to the fore to guide 
the research. 


Docurre to evidence is a demand 
equally applicable to chemistry and 
to history. Face the facts, don’t 
explain them away, don’t forget 
to mention the inconvenient data, 
don’t burnish up the pleasing sides. 
Docility to the subject matter im- 
plies the use of the appropriate 
tools. One does not approach 
something with multi-dimensional 
meanings as, for instance, the lit- 
urgy, in the same way as one might 
use a census tract, but neither is 
one more delicate in approaching 
and evaluating a parish as a social 
institution than a government bu- 
reaucracy. Certain processes, com- 
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mon to all institutions will be 
found in both and there is no in- 
sult in the search after these. 

A sense of context is important. 
In unexplored areas we often turn 
up some rather startling facts. 
These must be placed in their ap- 
propriate contexts and not treated 
with either the gossip columnist’s 
predilection for succulent details, 
or the censor’s desire to cover up 
inadequacies. 

St. Teresa of Lisieux has been 
called the saint of the bourgeoisie. 
This might sound shocking to some, 
but consider when she lived, what 
her family background was, the 
“little way” that she was canonized 
for and it begins to make sense. 
This is surely more adequate than 
an effort to isolate her life in the 
convent from all previous experi- 
ence with a decidedly bourgeois 
world. 


Taz scholar doesn’t usually refer 
to his “sense of mystery,” he usual- 
ly speaks of the enormous com- 
plexity of things, of variables too 
numerous to take into account. 
Actually when dealing with human 
phenomena, whether a single per- 
son or an institution, we run into 
the difficulty of multi-dimension- 
ality, multi-causality, varieties of 
meanings for almost every basic 
term. I doubt if anyone can claim 
to have understood a single person 
completely. At best we can say 
“he usually likes x” or “his most 
characteristic trait is y.” 

We are always aware of excep- 
tions, of startling inconsistencies. 
Obviously this is even more true 
when we approach an institution 
which is the locus of interaction of 
possibly hundreds of people, each 
with his own experiences, his own 
motivations, his own private rea- 
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sons for acting as he does. This 
means that any deep social scien- 
tific analysis is bound to admit its 
inadequacies, and will tend to give 
a series of insights rather than a 
complete account, and in that sense 
will always be partial. 


W. can expect these virtues of the 
scholar. Once his work has been 
done, however, then we too must 
receive his work critically. We 
should not have a kind of double 
standard: a work is good if it 
deals leniently with Catholics. We 
should rather ask ourselves: was 
this scholar able to treat his mate- 
rial adequately, did he place it in 
its full context, was he able to rec- 
ognize that his explanations were 
chiefly guideposts and not mathe- 
matical equations? 

Thus when Dr. Bryar in St. 
Thomas and the Existence of God 
discusses three interpretations of 
the proofs very much in the same 
manner as he might set out to dis- 
cuss Kant’s categorical imperative, 
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we should not scream treason. We 
should try to see if he offers us new 
insights, if his method is powerful 
enough and well-applied enough to 
stand on its own merits. 

When Father Fichter writes 
about a Southern parish, should 
not the relevant discussion center 
around the type of data he sought 
and the kind of explanations he 
gave rather than on such revela- 
tions as the truly scandalous fact 
that confessions average a minute 
apiece. 


Oxy if the tenseness of an em- 
battled position is done away with 
can we hope to get the light of 
scholarship on many areas which 
are of great interest to us. Only if 
we are willing to wait and see what 
the research will turn up and not . 
demand that the turns be called in 
advance will we be truly faithful to 
the subject examined. Only in this 
way will certain areas of ignorance 
be done away with. Only in this 
way can the truth set us free. 
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| AM reading at present with enor- 
mous interest two French volumes 
by the distinguished novelist and 
critic, Daniel- Rops. The author 
some two or three years ago was 
good enough to send me these auto- 
graphed copies, and my intention 
was to read them, if only because I 
heard soon after that the work was 
a best-seller in France. But I was 
working hard at something else, 
and somehow the volumes began 
to mummify on my shelves. The 
other day I fetched them down for 
bedtime reading. They are called 
Histoire sainte: Le Peuple de la 
Bible (Sacred History: The People 
of the Bible. Tr. by K. Madge. 
New York: Longmans). 

But I have had to give up reading 
them at bedtime, for I found my 
sleep much disturbed with fantas- 
tic dreams of Ur of the Chaldees, 
Egyptian pharaohs, atrocities out- 
doing anything that even the Nazis 
or the Communists dream of, de- 
praved pagan rites, all these inter- 
spersed with strange names like 
Hittite and Amalekite and Harran 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


and the Fertile Crescent. 
story it all makes! 

Alas, as a cradle Catholic my 
knowledge of the Old Testament 
was a mere amalgam of names and 
texts and isolated stories and 
events. In fact I would not now 
dare confess how appalling my 
ignorance was of the continuity 
and meaning of those 3,000 years 
since Abraham. Indeed, I only 
dare say as much now because I 
suspect that I am by no means the 
only literate Catholic who should 
confess to equal ignorance. But in 
Daniel-Rops’ truly brilliant pages 
you not only get the vividest possi- 
ble account of the Chosen People in 
the complex tribe and small-nation 
setting of the times; you get also a 
brilliantly evoked moral lesson that 
runs through that checkered his- 
tory. 


What a 





A reading of Daniel-Rops’ vivid story of 
the Chosen People has provoked Michael 
de la Bedoyere, Editor of the London Catho- 
lic Herald, to view contemporary events in 
the light of the great lessons suggested by 
that checkered history. In this study there 
is both a warning and encouragement for 
those who carry the fruit of the Incarnation. 
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No one, surely, could fail to ap- 
preciate the truly extraordinary 
providential design running 
through those thousands of years. 
Selected from across the face of the 
globe this tiny gathering of semi- 
barbarous nomad people is again 
and again preserved from being 
wiped out of existence as great 
races and civilizations were wiped 
out, to be discovered millenniums 
later ossified and petrified deep un- 
der the Eastern sands. 

Nor was there anything outstand- 
ing about these little tribes, con- 
stantly divided against one another, 
crude and primitive in their ideals 
and behavior, falling again and 
again into depraved, and sometimes 
obscene, superstition, rarely con- 
sciously rising above a material, 
this-world interpretation of spirit- 
ual destiny, always abusing and 
prostituting moments of prosperity 
and often despairing and revolting 
when times were bad. 


Yur it was such a people which 
was chosen by Almighty God to 
hold and preserve, alone in the 
world, faith in Himself; to rise 
slowly to spiritual and moral con- 
ceptions of a civilized level; to give 
birth to those outstanding noble 
figures of sanctity, Abraham, 
Moses, David, Isaias, those patri- 
archs, kings and prophets, whose 
lives and deeds have held and fasci- 
nated the whole world; above all, 
to prepare the way for the Messias, 
the Incarnation of God Himself into 
the stream of world history. 
Indeed, nothing in that history is 
stranger and more inexplicable in 
human terms than the thousands 
of years when Yahweh again and 
again and again intervened to make 
possible the sublime destiny of such 
a people, when again and again He 


chastised and then pardoned and 
preserved, allowing His love, which 
is also His justice and His mercy, 
to guide by the hand these stiff- 
necked folk to the promised land 
prefigured in Palestine and to be 
realized in the Messias whom the 
Jews, apparently having served 
their historic God-willed destiny, 
have rejected to this day. 


T nsx lines may seem a strange 
introduction to a monthly comment 
on world affairs, yet their subject 
has lately so filled my mind that I 
cannot for the moment help look- 
ing at contemporary events in the 
light of the great lessons they sug- 
gest. 

We cannot doubt that Almighty 
God, today no less than then, 
watches and directs the course of 
human history; we cannot doubt 
that this history carries within it a 
spiritual meaning as surely as did 
the history of the Israelites. One 
day men may understand that 
meaning, as we can understand the 
meaning of history before Christ. 
And if it is doubtless true that the 
way in which God works in these 
times is, as it were, subtler and less 
discernible to human eyes than it 
once seemed to be, it still remains 
our job, if we presume to be intel- 
ligent Christians, to seek to read 
the signs He gives us. 

Reflections like these cannot, 
from one point of view, be said to 
be encouraging. One cannot, for 
example, read of the rise to power 
of the land-seeking powers of the 
East, of the Assyrians and the 
Babylonians, and of the way in 
which they crushed and destroyed 
those who stood in their way, with- 
out a sense of fear that today’s 
great power of the East may also 
be destined to crush and destroy 
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the more ancient and more civilized 
people which seek to dispute such 
a destiny. 

For we must not be misled by the 
illusion of mere size. The men, 
women and children of God’s capi- 
ital in Jerusalem were just as much 
men, women and children as we 
are. And when they were tortured 
and driven into subjection and mas- 
sacred, it would have been no con- 
solation to them to be told that they 
only represented a mere handful of 
people as compared with the num- 
bers in Europe at the present time. 

If Europe, or even America and 
Europe, were overrun, the sum total 
of suffering would be vastly greater 
than that suffered in the Fertile 
Crescent before Christ, but the suf- 
fering actually felt would be no 
greater, since the latter is limited 
to individual feeling. 


Bur from another and far more 
important point of view, these re- 
flections can bring to us Catholics 
enormous encouragement. For if 
it is true that God could so preserve 
a handful of His witnesses that to- 
day the name of the mighty con- 
queror, Nabuchodonosor, only sur- 
vives because of the few thousand 
peasants whom he held in captiv- 
ity, then our faith that God’s 
Church will never be prevailed 
against is singularly strengthened. 

And we may, perhaps, look at 
matters from a wider angle, since 
the parallel is by no means exact. 
The Incarnation was a fulfillment, 
the supreme ratification of God’s 
promise. Since God became Man, 
God’s grace has been poured forth 
across the globe in the Church in- 
visible as well as the Church visi- 
ble. In other words, while God’s 
visible and, as it were, normal su- 
pernatural action is within His visi- 
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ble Church, now reaching to all 
countries, His invisible action, we 
may well hope, extends to many 
souls in ignorance and formal er- 
ror. 

Valid baptism is more wide- 
spread than the Church, and be- 
yond the range of such sacramental 
validity God’s grace is available 
for those who would wish to re- 
ceive the sacraments did they but 
know their significance. Thus we 
can believe that beyond Catholicity 
itself, terms like Christianity or 
even Christendom or Theism or in- 
deed the whole world of decent, 
straight thinking and straight do- 
ing souls represent the true heri- 
tage and fulfillment of the Incarna- 
tion, even though only within the 
visible Church is to be found the 
full Light of the Paraclete Whom 
Christ asked His Eternal Father to 
send. 


Ix other words, those of us who 
stand together in the free world 
and who refuse to bow before the 
avowedly anti-God and anti-Chris- 
tian aggression can be said to rep- 
resent today, however imperfectly 
and in many cases distantly, that 
promise and that fulfillment which 
God in those days committed to the 
Israelites but from which they 
turned when the day of realization 
came. 

Such a thought underlines two 
truths of great practical impor- 
tance. The first is that we may look 
to divine protection in a way and 
degree quite different from the way 
in which individual nations look to 
God’s help when they are engaged 
in war with other nations. When 
Christian countries are in conflict, 
each prays for victory, but the 
prayer, while legitimate, is hardly 
pure. Too often, in fact, it is not 
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much more than an attempt to sub- 
limate the spirit of hatred and ag- 
gression. But where freedom and 
civilization are themselves threat- 
ened by atheistic tyranny, there is 
surely purity and even a certainty 
of a favorable answer when we 
pray that those who carry the fruit 
of the Incarnation may be pre- 
served from destruction. 

The second is that the manifold 
and ingenious attempts to suggest 
that at bottom there is really noth- 
ing to choose between the atheistic 
tyranny of Communism and the 
hypocrisy and corruption of anti- 
Communism must be fundamental- 
ly false. They are based on con- 
fused thinking. And to understand 
that confusion we need to turn 
back again to the history of the 
Israelites before Christ for guid- 
ance. 


I, that history there is ample 
proof of the people’s abject failure 
time and time again to show them- 
selves remotely worthy of the sig- 
nal and unique honor conferred 
upon them by God. Every vice 
within the human range was in- 
dulged in throughout the history 
of God’s chosen people. But God 
never failed to protect them until 
they rejected and handed over their 
mission. He protected them not 
only by direct intervention on their 
behalf, but also by raising from 
among them the patriarchs, kings 
and prophets who, speaking in His 
name, called the people back to re- 
pentance and to God. 

All this He did because, however 
they might behave, the truth had 
been committed to them. That truth 
distinguished them absolutely from 
the far more powerful, and at times 
apparently more civilized, nations 
which surrounded them. And theirs 
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was but a truth of anticipation, 
whereas the truth we hold, albeit 
so unworthily, is a truth of fullfill- 
ment in which man’s supernatural 
destiny of being co-sharer in God’s 
divinity itself (as the liturgy of the 
Mass expresses it) is revealed. 

How much clearer then must be 
the distinction between what we 
stand for and what in fact we, with 
the abuse of our free will, may 
make of ourselves. How much 
clearer the distinction between our 
hypocrisy and corruption and the 
very assault on God’s truth made 
in the name of this super-heresy of 
Communism. 


Y ET, of course, we cannot leave it 
at that. God ensured that His 
chosen people should continue in 
being, against every conceivable 
human odd, and survive as a peo- 
ple until its divine mission was ac- 
complished; but He was very far 
indeed from preserving that peo- 
ple from temporal consequences of 
their infidelities. Indeed in no re- 
spect is the awe-inspiring nature 
of their story made more clear than 
in the mysterious way in which God 
chastised and yet saved. Chastise- 
ment went to such lengths (though 
certainly to no greater lengths than 
the quality of infidelity merited) 
that subsequent salvation seemed 
impossible, and indeed was impos- 
sible, save through the hand of 
God. 

Have we any reason for suppos- 
ing that our sublime destiny of be- 
ing members of the Church of God, 
whether visible or invisible, will 
protect us from the temporal chas- 
tisement which our infidelity and 
sins merit; or have we any reason 
to argue that the God who saved 
the Israelites despite the severity 
of the disasters which their sins 
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brought upon them is today unable 
to save what we stand for while 
perhaps condemning us in such a 
way as to make men unable to be- 
lieve that we could ever rise again? 
I, for one, cannot see any such rea- 
son. 


Oxzy today I read the words of 
the Hierarchy of the United States 
in which the Bishops point out that 
neglect of Almighty God, moral 
decadence and corruption, so prev- 
alent in the free world of today, re- 
call the factors which once caused 
the collapse of the Roman Empire. 

Certainly on both sides of the At- 
lantic we are a people who have 
grown to believe that it is possible 
to live safely and sanely without 
God and in utter forgetfulness of 
His law, both supernatural and 
natural. Nor, alas, dare we pretend 
that any moral gulf divides those 
who still call themselves Chris- 
tians or even profess to be Catho- 
lics and those who claim to believe 
in nothing. Outwardly, at least, 
there is too often little to choose 
between those who realize the ful- 
fillment of the Incarnation and 
those who have never heard of it. 

The analogy which the American 
Bishops have drawn with the fate 
of the Roman Empire is a valuable 
one, since it was through that Em- 
pire that Christianity spread. But 
the Empire itself was comparable 
to the pagan empires of the East, 
whereas the Jews were comparable 
to Christendom. For this reason 
the analogy here appears much 
closer, both in its depressing as- 
pects and its optimistic ones. 

How God will in fact judge and 
act, no one of us knows. But at 
least it is only reasonable for a 
Christian to suppose that God 
might allow us to come near de- 
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struction for our sins, while saving 
the cause we hold high (as did the 
Jews in their better moments). 
Certainly it is most reasonable to 
believe that the root cause of the 
prolonged agony of the world, rent 
as it seems to be between the bar- 
barism of the East and the spiritual 
and moral corruption of the West, 
lies not so much in the impotence 
of statesmen as in the infidelities 
of those chosen by God to defend 
and witness to the teaching and 
revelation of the Incarnate God. 


Ano in this dilemma, we can 
make a final turn to the lesson 
taught us by the story of the Old 
Testament. For it is perfectly clear 
and universally taught by Catholic 
commentators that that story of a 
nation represents also the story of 
the individual human soul. The 
rises and the falls, the sublimities 
and the basenesses, the mercy and 
inspiration of Yahweh countering 
the miserable lapse into sin of His 
people, all these echo the current 
of our individual lives as Christians. 

Until late in the history of Israel 
its people had no clear conception 
of individual immortality. The peo- 
ple as a unit and a nation hoped 
for temporal survival and salvation 
through the protection and mercy 
of Yahweh. It needed the Incarna- 
tion and the Cross and the Resur- 
rection and the coming of the Holy 
Spirit to convey to man the full 
meaning of man’s creation in God’s 
image, the truth that the final unit 
was not the nation destined some 
day to perish, but the person des- 
lined to live with God forever. It 
is that realization which enables us 
to see the symbolic meaning of Is- 
rael’s history as the history of the 
baptized soul, chosen by God for 
Himself and whom God will always 
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pardon, however great its infideli- 
ties, if it but turn to God again in 
contrition and love. 

This, too, surely throws light, 
and a most consoling light, on our 
present world predicament. Per- 
haps it explains, too, the difference 
between God’s apparent action to- 
day and in the days before Christ. 
For we know that whatever hap- 
pens to nations and peoples, the 
real fulfillment of God’s will is in 
the destiny of the individual per- 
son. Immense as is the importance 
of the witness of Christianity and 
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the free world, even this is but a 
means of ensuring the salvation to 
Eternal Life of the individual hu- 
man being for each one of whom 
God was born, suffered, died and 
rose again. And that Eternal Life, 
as St. John records is “that they 
may know Thee, the one true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent.” 

In these dark days, such a 
thought can be of singular conso- 
lation, and I make no apology for 
using this column to draw atten- 
tion again to it. 


New Narcissus 


(The flower of the field, to which Christ compares Himself 
in the Canticle of Canticles ii. 1, is thought to be the narcissus.) 


By Rose Mary LAWRENCE 


A: the sweet pool Narcissus knelt and drank, and in the gentle drip 
That circleted his own dark honeyed brow and nose and lip 

He loved himself, and now still longing leans he on the brink 

Where he did slake a thirst, and start a one for waters he could never 


drink. 


And I have caught my image in a face so radiant and fair 

That floats upon the waters of my soul-—all my longing harbors there; 
But oh, unlike Narcissus I can hope that beauty on a day will yield, 
And I can be immersed eternally in my Narcissus, my flower of the field. 














| eer “colossal” is not an ad- 
jective which one tosses about with 
the careless insouciance befitting 
“extraordinary” or even “superb.” 
Consequently, after serious thought, 
I reverently lower a wreath of laurel 
leaves about the brow of Leo the 
Lion who, as spokesman for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, is presenting Quo 
Vadis. Very few finished efforts of 
the film factories of Hollywood—or 
anywhere else, for that matter—can 
be termed “colossal” but Quo Vadis, 
in its physical proportions at least, 
certainly deserves the term. 

Whatever its manifold faults 
which I shall enumerate almost im- 
mediately, Quo Vadis moves quite 
briskly for all its three hours. The 
spectacular scenes are well spaced 
so that whenever a lull sets in, it is 
only to prepare for the next climax 
which comes rolling along at a 
chariot’s clip. From the opening 
shot which shows the hero, Marcus 
Vinicius, returning to Rome at the 
head of his victorious legions, to 
the final departure of Marcus and 
Lygia, his wife, along a sunswept 
Appian Way, Quo Vadis is a mat- 
ter of ups and down, with the 
former in the majority. 

Assorted splendors include the 
burning of the city, a lavish orgy 
or two in Nero’s sumptuous palace, 
and, for the crowning climax, the 
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slaughter of the Christian martyrs 
in the Circus. While the substance 
between these lofty interludes is 
little more than excelsior packing 
in Metro’s box of toys, director Mer- 
vyn LeRoy has managed to com- 
pound a sturdier package than I 
expected. Quo Vadis may be ex- 
pensive but it is never cheap or 
showy. The big moments are im- 
portant to the story and not intend- 
ed merely to dazzle the spectator. 

The major defect of the film is 
that the glory that was Rome is so 
staggering as to demand a script 
robust enough to support it. In- 
stead, the central romance is Basic 
Movie Plot 1-A—Good Girl Reforms 
Bad Boy. What keeps them apart 
is something called Christianity 
which both she and the script treat 
as casually as a new way of doing 
her hair. Peter and Paul are gentle- 
eyed old men with quavering voices 
who address their followers in the 
catacombs. 

Even DeMille’s The Sign of the 
Cross conveyed the true zeal of the 
Christians far better. In a des- 
perate effort to inject this feeling 
into the new film, assorted Bibli- 
cal scenes such as the Last Supper 
are re-enacted in tableaux but these 
are more suggestive of greeting 
card art than genuine fervor. 

Then, too, in its choice of leads, 
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Robert Taylor and Deborah Kerr, 
Quo Vadis is a disappointment. At- 
tractive as they are, one could wish 
for a more aggressive Marcus and 
a less perfunctory Lygia. Of course, 
they are held down by two of the 
most cliché-ridden roles in film 
annals but, with a spark of imagi- 
nation, they might have breathed 
some life into their department- 
store dummy characters. 

The supporting cast is far better. 
Especially fine is Leo Genn as 
Petronius, the cynical courtier who 
pampers his Emperor’s most idiotic 
whims. This role, too, abounds in 
stereotyped lines and yet Mr. Genn 
manages to give it some flavor. 

As Nero, Peter Ustinov gives a 
loose-lipped, shifty-eyed interpreta- 
tion of a despot, whining, petulant, 
erratic. However effective Mr. Usti- 
nov is, the sharp edge of his play- 
ing is dulled because he is allowed 
to hog the camera too long and too 
often. A bit less generosity would 
have made his Nero as memorable 
as Charles Laughton’s back in 1932. 

But none of these defections can 
mar the fact that when the city of 
Rome is the star, Quo Vadis is com- 
pletely overwhelming. How could 
such a pedestrian tale of love and 
regeneration stand up under the 
grandeur of Nero’s empire? 


S ince Clifton Webb first curled his 
lip in a sardonic smile in Laura 
some years back and then proceed- 
ed to the status of national hero as 
Lynn Belvedere, he has slowly been 
mellowing so that now his sting is 
muffled in rolls of cotton wool. In 
Elopement, the fork-tongued Mr. 
Webb once again dons paternal togs 
but he is not beyond shedding a 
sentimental tear or two when his 
daughter, a kind of teen-age edi- 
tion of Belvedere himself, runs off 
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to wed a college professor, William 
Lundigan. Mr. Webb and his screen 
wife, Margalo Gillmore, along with 
Charles Bickford and Evelyn Var- 
den, Mr. Lundigan’s movie parents, 
hop into their Buick and take to the 
open road in pursuit of their im- 
petuous offspring. . 

In a plot not unlike the old 
Cohens and Kellys series of the 
silent era, the Webbs and the Bick- 
fords exchange many a growled in- 
sult between the back and front 
seats. In the last scene, as you may 
have guessed, parents and children 
are cooing at one another with the 
unbelievable coyness customarily 
reserved for visitors’ day at a ma- 
ternity hospital. 

With Mr. Webb thawing out in 
puddles all over the place in his re- 
cent films, I should not be surprised 
to find him remaking some of Wal- 
lace Beery’s more lachrymose come- 
dies. The best that can be said of 
Elopement is that it would be 
pretty gruesome to contemplate 
were anyone else but Mr. Webb 
playing the lead. 


| opus which owes a great 
debt to its stars is Room for One 
More in which Cary Grant and his 
off-screen wife, Betsy Drake, are the 
parents of a trio of youngsters. Be- 
cause of Miss Drake’s unbounded 
generosity which includes holding 
open house for mongrel dogs and 
cats with budding families, the 
Grants are the logical candidates to 
take in a sullen thirteen-year-old 
miss who has been rather shabbily 
treated in the matter of home and 
parents of her own. 

Miss Drake’s maternal instincts 
pop out like the measles and, in a 
week or two, she has the former 
enfant terrible cured of her fears 
of the dark and even pitching in 
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with the dishwashing. The next 
acquisition is an embittered crip- 
pled lad with a fondness for smash- 
ing bicycles. However, Mother 
Drake briskly rubs her hands to- 
gether and tackles this problem 
child although even she, at one 
point, almost gives up in despair 
after having had to administer a 
sound spanking. 

Because of a_ tightly-written 
script which keeps the crisp dia- 
logue coming along as regularly as 
the gas bill, Room for One More 
neatly sidesteps the slushy excesses 
to which this type of film is prone. 
Once or twice the plot gives a des- 
perate little gasp but Mr. Grant and 
Miss Drake come to the rescue and 
everything is back in order again. 
Were is not for their expert timing 
and flawless comedy sense, Room 
for One More would be rather ap- 
palling. Instead, it is, in the words 
of Oscar Hammerstein II, as nor- 
mal as blueberry—perhaps apple 
would be better!—pie. As a slice 
of American life, it fits right in with 
Life with Father, I Remember 
Mama, and Cheaper by the Dozen. 


F os all its self-conscious flag- 
waving and thundering pretentious- 
ness, It’s a Big Country has none of 
the charm or sincerity of the Grant- 
Drake picture. This costly offering 
required the combined efforts of 
seven important directors, eight 
eminent screen writers, and more 
than a dozen top-flight stars. But 
it is mixed with such a heavy hand 
and with such a flourish of bogus 
patriotism that it is doomed almost 
from the moment that the stagger- 
ing list of credits rolls on screen. 

Of the eight assorted episodes 
which go to make up this paean to 
the democratic way of life, two at 
most manage to overcome the as- 
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sembly-line slickness which is char- 
acteristic of the picture. One in- 
volves Ethel Barrymore as an el- 
derly Irish-American widow who is 
distressed by the fact that she was 
overlooked in the 1950 census tak- 
ing, while the other deals with a 
Hungarian-American widower’s ef- 
forts to keep his five young daugh- 
ters out of the clutches of any males 
of Greek descent. 

These two episodes, touching and 
funny but, above all, sincere, get 
over their lesson most effectively. 
But the others, especially a dismal 
monologue on the misconceptions 
regarding Texas, archly delivered 
by Gary Cooper, are on an embar- 
rassingly juvenile level. Jt’s a Big 
Country will, I fear, defeat itself 
since such bald propagandizing can 
succeed, if it ever will, only on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain where 
it is hardly likely to be shown. 

The acting ranges from excellent 
in the case of Miss Barrymore and 
George Murphy in the census busi- 
ness, and Janet Leigh, Gene Kelly, 
and S. Z. Sakall in the Greco-Hun- 
garian strife, to smug in the case of 
William Powell, Van Johnson, and 
Fredric March, all of whom have 
been around Hollywood long 
enough to know better. 


Ix Westward the Women, Robert ~ 
Taylor is back in the saddle at the 
head of a wagon train of females 
en route from Chicago to California 
where they will become the wives of 
West Coast farmers. However, 
herding these unpredictable ladies 
across the rough terrain is not with- 
out its hazards and several dozen 
of them, along with a few addi- 
tional male scouts employed by 
Mr. Taylor, succumb either to In- 
dians, snow, floods, sleet, or sand 
so that by the time the party 
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reaches the Promised Land, their 
number has been sliced down more 
than in two. Naturally, the dainty 
passengers are rather varied types 
—a rugged New England widow, 
an Italian mother with her little 
boy, a pair of brassy ladies of easy 
virtue, a bespectacled sharpshooter 
—so that the film is never at a loss 
for contrasts. 

As directed by William Wellman, 
Westward the Women has sweep 
and grandeur, and whether he is 
interested in the larger canvas—the 
trials of the wagon train—or in 
the rough-and-tumble romance be- 
tween Miss Denise Darcel and the 
Boss Man, Mr. Taylor, Wellman 
has created a_ stirring outdoor 
drama. One could have wished, 
though, that it had been filmed in 
color. Those sweeping plains lit- 
erally scream for a lush tinting job. 

Mr. Taylor is more at home in 
his leather chaps than in his Ro- 
man armor and this performance 
is one of his happier ones. Of the 
women, I especially enjoyed Hope 
Emerson as the king-sized seaman’s 
widow, and Miss Darcel who in- 
jects just the right amount of polite 
vulgarity into her familiar role. 


Tne end of 1951 finds television 
drama deserving of more serious 
criti¢al comment because of the ap- 
parent desire of TV technicians to 
raise the medium to a level at least 
comparable to the cinema, if not 
the living theater. Only in comedy 
does television still roll about help- 
lessly but that, upon closer consid- 
eration, is hardly strange since no 
notable comedy talents, either 
writers or actors, have turned up in 
the movies or on stage since the 
war. 

The Playwrights’ Company, in 
conjunction with the Celanese peo- 
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ple, is doing a smart job of play 
adaptation. One of their shows, 
Old Acquaintance, did admirably 
with an old John Van Druten origi- 
nel which also served as a film. 
The TV version necessarily elimi- 
nated all the flashbacks which were 
important in the movie so that the 
characters emerged rather sketch- 
ily. But the basic situation and 
most of Mr. Van Druten’s pungent 
lines remain unaltered. So much 
the better for that. Let no one com- 
plain that television drama pampers 
the lazy intelligence. 

Then, too, it provided a pair of 
well-known stage actresses, Ruth 
Chatterton and Edna Best, with two 
of the best female roles yet seen on 
TV —old friends, both novelists, 
who spent their lives competing 
with one another. While both 
ladies were noticeably tense in the 
opening sequences, they loosened 
up by the time Act Two rolled 
around and, by the midway mark, 
they were as relaxed as Arthur 
Godfrey. 


T ue “Playhouse of Stars” came up 
with another expert adaptation, this 
time of a novel, One Is a Lonesome 
Number, which used a dramatic 
situation known as a “natural.” A 
good-looking young husband and 
father suddenly learns that he is 
suffering from an incurable malady 
which may finish him off at any 
moment. In the weeks he has left, 
he devotes himself to writing a 
book describing the feelings of just 
such a man and, in the end, he and 
his wife awail with patient resigna- 
tion his inevitable death. 

The films have already done to 
death this chestnut and even the 
stage has not bothered with this 
Camille variation since the dour 
Scot breathed his last in The Hasty 
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Heart. But television did a master- 
ful job of revitalizing the proceed- 
ings largely because of the thought- 
ful but essentially dry-eyed script. 

More than that, though, it was 
the restrained, intelligent playing of 
Charlton Heston as the unlucky 
hero and June Lockhart as his wife 
which made One Is a Lonesome 
Number such a superior drama. 
This particular show was typical of 
the high standard of all the plays 
in this series. Each of them is 
marked by care and discrimination 
in writing, direction, sets, and per- 
formance. 


Ox most dramatic shows, how- 
ever, I think a word should be said 
about the intrusive commercial. 
After establishing a mood in the 
first act, the effect is considerably 
weakened by a plotty commercial 
in the entr’acte. In between sec- 
tions of One Is a Lonesome Num- 
ber, for instance, there was a 
drawn-out pantomime about a 
weary husband who had accom- 
panied his wife to a fashion show. 
When she turned to ask his ap- 
proval on a frock, he had gone. 
Her face clouded for a moment but 
then, with the camera in full pur- 
suit, she tracked him down at the 
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corner bar where he was found 
draining a glass of good ole Schlitz. 
Even the movies, with all their pop- 
corn, don’t insett a Tom-and-Jerry 
cartoon after every two reels of A 
Place in the Sun! 

Herb Shriner, who is advertised 
as a “Hoosier comedian,” has done 
a lot to revive interest in the kind 
of thing Will Rogers used to do ex- 
pertly. While Mr. Shriner has a 
long way to go before he can fill Mr. 
Rogers’ boots, he is, nevertheless, 
on the road. The format of his 
show, I believe, deserves some com- 
ment. After an introductory mono- 
logue on the coming political battles 
or some such topic of the day, Mr. 
Shriner functions as a sort of “Our 
Town” commentator on the story 
being enacted behind him. Mr. 
Shriner wanders from one set to 
the other with the actors, stopping 
along the way to make some point 
or explain a bit of business in the 
playlet. Except for the stories 
themselves which tend toward the 
simple-minded at times, I found 
Mr. Shriner’s show rather charm- 
ing. With the monologues he does 
so expertly, though, he doesn’t 


need these fifteen- minute soap- 
operas stuck into the middle of his 
show. 
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By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


P AINT YourR WaAGoNnN.— 


“I’ve been to California and I haven’t 
got a dime. 

“T’ve lost my health, my strength, my 
hope, and I have lost my time.” 


That was a popular song that a good 
many miners could sing in 1853 which 
was at once the apex of the Gold Rush 
and the beginning of its decline. San 
Francisco had never seemed farther 
removed from her titular saint than 
in those years from 1849 when her 
population swelled with every arriv- 
ing ship and prairie schooner. Men 
who were rich and were bound to be 
richer; men who had nothing but 
pluck and men who had nothing but 
greed; honest men and crooked—all 
of them gamblers—scrambled into the 
beautiful hills, picking and scraping 
them for the gold that wasn’t always 
there. - 

“It’s funny that when all the gold is 
taken out of the earth, what good 
things can grow in it” is the theme 
line of the musical by the authors 
of Brigadoon. Although Lerner and 
Loewe have an idea that a musical 
should have something more than a 
chorus, their own chorus of lusty 
miners is tremendously spirited and 
so is their picture of a mining town 
in the high Sierras. 

Perhaps there is a little too much 
singing and tramping through the 
mountains before the fourth scene 
brings us to the General Store in Rum- 
son and we meet the heroine. Jennifer 
is the daughter of old Ben Rumson 
and as she is in the difficult position 
of being the only girl in town, Ben de- 


cides she must go off to school in San 
Francisco in the last coach before the 
snow. 

Jennifer leaves her heart in the 
keeping of a proud young Mexican 
who can sing a love song very effec- 
tively, and before she returns a good 
deal happens. In the first place gold 
is found and Rumson begins to grow. 
A Mormon arrives with two wives and 
is made to auction off his second. Ben 
wins her. A dance hall is built and 
a coach arrives full of girls. Then the 
vein runs out. Ben sells his wife and 
finds she’s already run away. The 
miners follow. Rumson’s population 
falis from 4,000 to 4 but the Mormon 
begins to farm and when Jennifer re- 
turns to find her Mexican has gone 
prospecting in the North, she settles 
down to wait for him and a better life 
—without digging gold. 

As James Barton is old Ben Rum- 
son, it means that the action is never 
slow, but his “I Still See Eliza” has 
more sentiment than comedy. He 
evens that up with his wedding party 
and his famous clown act of trying 
to find the door knob afterward. He 
never does. Olga San Juan brings a 
singularly fresh personality from the 
screen and the same may be said of 
Tony Bavaar from TV whose young 
Mexican has an unusual dignity—also 
a very fine voice. 

The most dramatic moments, how- 
ever, are during the dances of James 
Mitchell (Brigadoon) and Gemze de 
Lappe. Agnes de Mille’s sense of drama 
rarely fails. It is strangely apparent 
in Mitchell’s walking approach to his 
first solo dance and very lovely in the 
young lovers’ dance toward the end. 
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Her wedding party has a square dance 
that makes the audience restive to 
join in. Oliver Smith provides a va- 
riety of local scenes of varying inter- 
est and Motley has designed costumes 
which make each girl’s appearance 
from the stage coach a real sensation. 
Paint Your Wagon hasn’t the delicate 
structure of Brigadoon but it’s hearty 
Americana with ringing music.—At 
the Shubert. 


| Am A CAMERA.—Mr. Van Druten in 
his latest play demands of his audi- 
ence a complete suspension of moral 
judgment. Compiled from Christopher 
Isherwood’s stories of pre-war Berlin 
the play is written round Isherwood’s 
meeting with a strange little English 
girl, Sally Bowles, technically a lady 
or at least stemming from middle class 
British stock, whose naive conception 
of life as one continuing party causes 
her to treat mortal sins as so many 
nursery rhymes. 

In The Cocktail Party, the girl tells 
the psychiatrist that she feels she must 
be getting abnormal because her con- 
science troubles her. “I’ve never no- 
ticed,” she adds, “that immorality is 
accompanied by any sense of sin.” 
How true that is about Sally! 

The scene is Fraulein Schneider’s 
flat and Christopher Isherwood—the 
young man of the play is known by 
his author’s name—is trying to write 
his impressions of Berlin in 1930. He 
is the camera’s eye recording his land- 
lady’s increasing resentment toward 
the Jews, and the romance of his pupil, 
the heiress of the largest Jewish de- 
partment store, with a young man who 
doesn’t admit his Jewish origin. 

Against the growing disorders in 
the streets is presented the tragedy— 
offered as comedy—of Sally. Sally is 
young and uninhibited and her food 
staple is Prairie Chickens—raw eggs 
with Worcestershire. Nominally a cab- 
aret singer, she has found easier ways 
to earn the money she squanders. She 
likes to shock but is shocked herself 
when the solid young man she meant 
to marry disappears. An operation 
disposes of that incident but then an- 
other disappearance —this time the 
fabulous American who had invited 
Sally and Christopher to go round the 
world—forces Sally to face reality. 

In talking things over with Christo- 
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pher, she discovers for the first time 
what marriage is all about and why 
sins are sins. “Oh, let’s be good,” cries 
Sally, “let’s get up at eight—no seven- 
thirty — and eat nuts and salad and 
have people stop and look at the shin- 
ing expression on our faces!’’ 

At first Christopher took it for more 
than a gesture. Then Sally made an- 
other gesture about her mother and 
then—she flitted off on another ad- 
venture. Christopher is left face to 
face with the impending tragedy of 
his Jewish friends and the world. 
Julie Harris, so unforgettable in Mem- 
ber of the Wedding has been ac- 
claimed for her versatility in becom- 
ing Sally. To me she was still Frankie 
Adams in a black satin dress. Her 
simple statement of terrible facts in- 
vited laughs because they were spoken 
with the matter of fact clarity of a 
child. Though the laughs seemed 
shocking, not to have heard them 
would have meant that the audience 
took for granted that a child could 
say such things. But had Van Druten 
not been thinking so hard about those 
ugly laughs, he might have written a 
real play. 

There is tremendous drama _ sug- 
gested in the coming marriage of the 
two young Jews. There are moments 
of honest emotion in Christopher and 
Sally’s one serious scene, Christo- 
pher being her closest approach to a 
brother and family. “Why wasn’t I 
ever told the reason for calling things 
sins?” she asks, but would it have 
made any difference? Was she to be 
crushed under the Nazi juggernaut? 
The comic strip mother is a mistake 
but the cast is good. Julie Harris, brit- 
tle and brilliant, deserves something 
better. So does William Prince as 
Isherwood (he was Orlando to Hep- 
burn’s Rosalind).—At the Empire. 


© sax. —Colette’s longevity. is only 


equalled by her publications. Her 
stories have just been collected in 
France in fifteen volumes; they cover 
a range of half a century. Anita Loos 
is responsible for this adaptation of 
Gigi for the American stage and it 
must be confessed that in translation 
the French wit acquires avoirdupois. 

The comedy is a satire on the demi- 
monde, a solemnly recognized part of 
the social structure in the days of the 
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Second Empire and the Third Repub- 
lic and when the demimonde had a 
definite boundary. Gigi’s Greataunt 
Alicia had been a celebrated “Grande 
Cocotte” in the era that had its Tou- 
louse Lautrec. Aunt Alicia was now 
in elegant retirement in an ornate 
stately flat complete with butler, chauf- 
feur and a jewel-box in which the 
smaller diamonds were gifts of roy- 
alty. 

Gigi’s mother sang in the opera— 
not very well—and her grandmother, 
in rotund domesticity, lived meagerly 
but cheerily on the memory of a great 
romance. Gigi was a tall sixteen but 
was dressed in blue sailor suits, loved 
licorice and liked to play boisterous 
piquet with Ton Ton, a very smart 
young man about town who came to 
drink camomile tea with her grand- 
mother. But quietly Gigi is being 
schooled for what Aunt Alicia thinks 
is a great career. 

Gigi, however, knows a good deal 
more about everything than her fam- 
ily divines and when she gets a hint 
of their plans, she drives Ton Ton out 
of their home. She doesn’t want to be 
another Alicia. Ton Ton returns with 
another box of licorice and falling on 
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his knee, solemnly asks her hand in 
marriage. The idea is a bombshell as 
the family are not the marrying kind 
and Gigi’s mother has to sing the aria 
from Lakmé to calm her hysterics. 
But after all, Ton Ton is Gaston 
Lachaille, the young sugar king, so 
Gigi isn’t so badly off. 

There is no comparison between 
Gigi and the delicate comedy of Ring 
Round the Moon which Mr. Gilbert 
produced so perfectly last year, but 
Gigi certainly has more style than 
some other raucous comedies now 
playing. It introduces to New York 
Audrey Hepburn from London, whose 
gawky honesty. never falters. but 
whose possibilities are patent to Ton 
Ton and the audience. Cathleen Nes- 
bitt, last seen in The Cocktail Party is 
the quintessence of lovely craft as 
Aunt Alicia; Ton Ton is Michael Evans 
who danced the famous tango in Ring 
Round the Moon; the butler and 
“bonne” are such accomplished come- 
dians as Francis Compton and Bertha 
Belmore and Josephine Brown is an 
excellent grandmother. Raymond So- 
vey’s sets and the traveler curtains 
round out the French atmosphere of 
1900.—At the Fulton. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 


Soutn Paciric.—No apparent de- 
cline in popularity.—At the Majestic. 


November, 1950 


AFFAIRS OF STATE. — Although Ver- 
neuil’s other comedy has closed, this 
one with June Havoc, still holds its 
own.—At the Music Boz. 


December 


Catt Me Mapam.—Still a delight 
with Ethel Merman.—At the Imperial. 


January, 1951 


Guys aNbD DoLis.—The gamblers of 
the Damon Runyon stories are con- 
quered by a girl from Save-a-Soul 
Mission, with excellent musical and 
comedy effects but certain lack of cos- 
tume in the nightclub scenes.—At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


May 


THE KING AND I.—The music is less 
important than the pageantry in this 
latest Rodgers and Hammerstein suc- 
cess, with Yul Brynner and Miss Ger- 
trude Lawrence.—At the St. James. 


THE Moon Is Buive.—Although the 
dialogue doesn’t lack suggestion, the 
action is moral in this light comedy 
featuring Barbara Bel Geddes’ charm 
and humor and Donald Cook’s comedy. 
—At the Henry Miller. 


July 


SraLaG 17.—Now that Seventeen has 
closed there will be less confusion 
about this very exciting melodrama of 
an airforce prison camp in Germany 
written by two of the prisoners.—Al! 
the Forty-eighth Street. 
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November 


Saint Joan.—Although I would 
never have given the rose and armor 
to this Joan in Scere I, Miss Uta Hagen 
improves through the play but is never 
quite a saint. The production, staged 
by Margaret Webster for the Theater 
Guild, is rich and spirited with hon- 
ors going to the Dauphin of John 
Buckmaster.—At the Cort. 


REMAINS To Be SEEN.—Comedy- 
melodrama by Lindsay and Crouse 
with Mr. Lindsay taking the part of 
the murdered man’s lawyer. The hero- 
ine is the vocalist of a “Hot” Band and 
Jackie Cooper deserves applause as 
an amateur drummer.—At the Morosco. 


BAGELS AND Yox has driven its rival 
Yiddish revue down to Florida where 
Bagels and Yox was born. It’s a lively, 
rather simple show with many Yid- 
dish jokes.—At the Holiday. 


December 


Top BANANA.—TIrresistible foolish- 
ness with Phil Silvers and his stooges 
which include the first dog crooner. 
The musical is a satire on a TV head- 
liner but the story, the music and the 
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dances add up to very little without 
the Top Banana who is Silvers.—At 
the Winter Garden. 


THE Fourposter.—A comedy of 
married life in which only the hus- 
band and wife appear and they fill 
the stage most satisfactorily. Jessica 
Tandy and her husband, Hume Cronyn 
play with humor and tenderness but 
in Scene I their privacy seems rather 
rudely invaded by the audience.—At 
the Barrymore. 


FAITHFULLY Yours.—A farce with 
Ann Sothern and Robert Cummings in 
which a wife gets involved with a 
psychoanalyst with pretty foolish con- 
sequences.—Aft the Coronet. 


Giap Tipincs.— Melvyn Douglas, 
Signe Hasso and Haila Stoddard in a 
comedy which lacks any standard of 
decency and centers about the illegiti- 
mate daughter of an editor and an 
ex-screen star, but there’s a good deal 
more to it than that—At the Lyceum. 


CHILDREN’S WorLD THEATER.—Cap- 


tain Kidd’s Return—with adult actors 
—will be presented from December 
26th - 30th in daily matinees at the 
Barbizon (6th Avenue at 58th Street). 














New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


The End of the Affair. By Graham 

Greene. Viking. $3.00. 

Once again Graham Greene decodes 
for us the incommunicable loneliness 
that sets a man apart from his fellows 
and even from his former selves. “I 
was reminded,” Maurice Bendrix, the 
narrator, writes at one point, “of that 
face we all of us have seen in child- 
hood, looking back at us from the 
shop window, the features blurred 
with our breath, as we stare with such 
longing at the bright unattainable ob- 
jects within.” The End of the Affair 
differs significantly from its predeces- 
sors in that for its protagonist the 
willed object is at last attainable. Mr. 
Greene seems to have gone freshly to 
Mauriac, especially to Mauriac’s Saint 
Margaret of Cortona, a biography of a 
“disheveled Magdelene.” 

The “affair” of the title is twofold: 
Sarah Miles breaks off a liaison with 
Bendrix—“it is the destiny of a lover 
to watch unhappiness hardening like 
a cast around his mistress”’—to fall 
into belief in God and then in love 
with Him. Bendrix and Sarah’s hus- 
band, “misery’s graduates,” stand out- 
side the circle of this new love. Sarah 
passes from death into Life; the oth- 
ers are progressively nearer another 
death, their “memories dropping off 
like gangrened limbs.” Bendrix, with 
the priggery that there can be in lust, 
writes his memoir out of hatred; a 
proud victim of “corrupt human 
love,” lie is an unwilling witness for 
Love Itself. 

After Sarah’s death there are “mira- 
cles,” though it must be said that no 
evidence is given to warrant the pre- 











supposition of the supernatural. Mr. 
Greene, the least Thomistic of our 
Catholic novelists, can project the con- 
centrated fury of passionate love; 
when it comes to portraying the spirit 
his suggestion is often weak and no- 
tional. This is not everybody’s book. 
Yet in structure and in quick mo- 
ments of insight The End of the Affair 
surpasses everything Mr. Greene has 
done before. 


Where Nests the Water Hen. By Gabrielle 
Roy. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 
Luzina Tousignant would tell her- 

self stories, her dreamy way of for- 
getting the noise her children made. 
“Of course,” Miss Roy tells us, “these 
stories included sad episodes, even 
rather sinister bits of drama, but sole- 
ly for the pleasure of resolving them 
at the end and of seeing everything 
rightly ordered in her heart.” Here 
in capsule is Madame Tousignant, the 
very chief of the many delights of this 
engaging book. Luzina’s ample heart 
and her mind free of guile lend a glow 
and unity to the book’s scattered epi- 
sodes. 

The Tousignants live on a small and 
remote island in the province of Mani- 
toba. Almost yearly Luzina makes the 
journey to the mainland, to return 
with another Tousignant. Almost al- 
ways there is an adventure with un- 
friendly weather and primitive con- 
veyance. Luzina is at her most stal- 
wart, though, when she wrestles with 
the government to have a schoolteach- 
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er sent to the island (which has only 
a few non-Tousignant inhabitants) 
and with her husband Hippolyte to 
build the schoolhouse. 

There is another indomitable soul 
in the book, an ardent Capuchin who 
sells furs for the trappers to free them 
from a grasping storekeeper. Events 
jog slowly on in Where Nests the Water 
Hen; even so one comes all too soon 
and with regret to the end of them. 
Harry L. Binsse’s translation deserves 
special mention for its flawless flow. 


The Strange Children. By Caroline Gor- 
don. Scribner. $3.50. 

In this perceptive, impressionistic, 
and finally unresolved novel the adults 
are the “strange” ones. The life of 
Lucy Lewis, a girl of nine, precocious, 
dreamy, and puzzled, is a reasonable 
and substantial affair when it is con- 
trasted with the lives of her parents 
and their friends. Lucy lives in the 
moment, but they live for a moment to 
come, a moment of final challenge and 
dissolution. They all inhabit “a 
strange country and a desert,” a mod- 
ern adult world in which a kind of 
gothic horror mocks at human re- 
solves 

Lucy is at the center of the book in 
that things happen around her. The 
author’s revelation of the decay in 
personal values is aimed at the con- 
sciousness of the reader; what Lucy 
sees—drinking, casual infidelities, ex- 
travagances in conversation and mo- 
tive—has no intellectual message for 
her. One after another the impres- 
sions revolve around the central 
child: her parents’ agnosticism, the 
“fanatical” Catholicism of a house 
guest (who nonetheless surprisingly 
attends a revival service), the emo- 
tionalism of revivalist snake-handlers 
in the hollow below the plantation. 
Lucy’s only positive act is to steal a 
crucifix, to participate for a time in 
the corruption which leads to the un- 
defined moment for which her life is 
being prepared. 


A Breeze of Morning. By Charles Mor- 
gan. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Here in just over two hundred pages 
is a demonstration, with morning 
freshness, of what the novel can at- 
tain in the hands of a master crafts- 
man. In framework the story is a 
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first-person narrative, “a letter to my 
own youth perhaps,” as the narrator 
looks back upon his boyhood and his 
first romantic love. David was in love 
with more than Rose Letterby; he was 
awakening to literature, to classical 
learning, and to an awareness of the 
masks and true faces of experience. 
All lives but his, David thought, were 
windows giving an interior light; he 
was outside and alone. 

The incidents David looks back up- 
on are commonplace enough, and 
they have been used in novels in- 
numerable times before. Young David 
was divided between the prose of 
cramming for an Eton scholarship 
and the poetry of getting to know 
Squire Letterby and his daughter, of 
being part of his older sister’s world 
and of an older cousin’s cold ambi- 
tion. 

The story is a difficult one for the 
mature David to relate, “for it is al- 
ways hard to tell the truth in terms 
of this world without seeming to re- 
repudiate a vision no less true.” Only 
in the the final pages, as David and his 
sister reminisce about Rose and the 
cousin, do the final pieces of the puz- 
zle fall into place. A Breeze of Morn- 
ing is a quiet book, without sensation 
beyond that of sheer style. It would 
be a great misfortune if, because of 
grosser, more boisterous claimants for 
attention, it should be overlooked. 


With All My Heart. By Margaret Camp- 


bell. Barnes. Macrae Smith. $3.00. 

It is something of a paradox and a 
triumph to write a novel about the life 
and times of King Charles II of Eng- 
land in a way that will emphasize 
purity and the conjugal life. Mrs. 
Barnes has achieved the seemingly im- 
possible by choosing as her central 
figure Catherine Braganza, the Portu- 
guese princess who became wife of 
the Merry Monarch. Catherine, of 
course, was a political pawn and a 
neglected queen in an atmosphere of 
amorous intrigue and of the compli- 
cated politics that would give brief 
triumph to the illegitimate Monmouth 
and later unseat the stiff-neeked and 
luckless James II, last of the reigning 
male Stuarts. Mrs. Barnes does not 
make the mistake of causing Queen 
Catherine to influence England’s his- 
tory; it is enough to show in “the vir- 
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tuous queen” a contrast to the license 
of the Restoration. 

Catherine is seen as a warm and at- 
tractive person. Strictly brought up, 
not at all beautiful, she won Charles 
Stuart’s respect, if not his ardent love. 
Mrs. Barnes concentrates on Cather- 
ine’s attractive personality and sim- 
plifies and somewhat softens the 
King’s complex character. The ex- 
changes of argument between the two 
are well handled and convincing. 
With All My Heart scarcely possesses 
the density of historical record, but 
neither does it violate, as do so many 
of the current crop of historical nov- 
els, one’s sense of history and of hu- 
man decency. Here is a spirited novel 
of constancy and courage, one well 
worth the reading. 


The Blessing. By Nancy Mitford. Ran- 
dom House. $3.00. 

Somewhere in this high-bred welter 
the heroine makes an unfortunate ref- 
erence to Madame de Cintré. The re- 
semblance between Grace Allingham 
and the luckless heroine of Henry 
James’ The American is slight; the 
contrast in tone between the two 
books is lamentably great. Both con- 
cern the clash between French and 
what is called Anglo-Saxon mores and 
social standards. James stumbles into 
melodrama; Miss Mitford never devi- 
ates from the inane snigger. 

Grace, daughter of Sir Conrad, falls 
in love with and marries Charles- 
Edouard, Marquis de Valhubert. They 
have a son (the “blessing’”’); the Mar- 
quis goes off to the wars in Indo- 
China, while his wife and son remain 


‘in England. After the war the family 


is reunited in France. Miss Mitford’s 
intended comedy of manners seldom 
rises above the contrasts that hit the 
eye of the blessing’s English Nanny. 
Grace is more subtle than Nanny, but 
even she cannot forgive Charles- 
Edouard his parade of mistresses and 
his cynical philosophy of love. After 
much channel-crossing matters are 
settled —by the blessing himself, 
through slapstick situations. 

Typical of Miss Mitford’s heavy- 
handed approach is her American, a 
Mr. Dexter, a loud and improbable 
boor who complacently maintains that 
“in the States it is usual for the male 
to marry at least four, or three times.” 


i 


The Blessing is| irredeemably vulgar 
and pretentious; it treats with cheap 
petulance material which in other 
hands could rise to comedy or tragedy. 


Dan England and the Noonday Devil. 
By Myles Connolly. Bruce. $2.50. 
There were many aspects of Dan 

England’s life that seemed to typify 

the man, that persuaded his friends 

that they knew the real Dan England. 

His magnificent and disarming indo- 

lence was one; his charity, at times 

heroic, another. His one-man house 
of hospitality for broken-down jour- 
nalists (he was one himself) and other 
odd lots might be another. His din- 
ners, marked with the saying of grace 
and intoning of toasts, were charac- 
teristic too. “To Poverty!” he would 
say, “for economic security is ruin!” 

Or again: “To everybody in the whole 

wide world—just so some poor Joe 

won’t be offended!” 

Dan never offended any man, and 
indeed he suffered fools and imposters 
with a radiant gladness. But he could 
not be sure that the “noon-day devil” 
of indolence, of following his own 
bent for simplicity, was not avoidance 
of suffering, was not “Christian he- 
donism” and an offense to God. With 
marvelous talk about Aquinas, and 
Shaw, and Chesterton; with quips and 
fables, Dan England passes his days 
up to the climax of his new resolve 
and new life. Dan England and the 
Noonday Devil is a delightful and a 
merry book, one that recalls Chester- 
ton’s early novels, and Belloc’s, and 
of course Mr. Connolly’s own. 


Lady of the Mohawks. By Margaret 
Widdemer. Doubleday. $3.25. 
Miss Widdemer’s novel is accom- 

panied by a scholarly preface and a 

useful bibliography. She has chosen 

to give in Lady of the Mohawks a slight 

fictional flavor to what is basically a 

pretty closely . historical account of 

actual people and events. These events 
center around the incidents leading to 
the French and Indian War that gave 
employment to Colonel Washington 
and influenced so greatly the history 
of our continent. Chief among the 
characters is Colonel William John- 
son, an historical person, an English- 
man who married into the Mohawk 
tribe and who as Indian Commis- 
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sioner acted as a chief and father to 
the two races. 

It is part of the fascination of the 
book that the English and French and 
the tribes of the Six Nations had many 
things in common. Many of the In- 
dians were Christians; some of their 
princesses were well educated in the 
civilized usages of the English. The 
advantages were not all on one side, 
as Miss Widdemer shows; there were 
loyalties and other virtues (the men 
of the Six Nations were not promiscu- 
ous, for one thing) in which the Mo- 
hawks gave example. 

The two civilizations are effective- 
ly contrasted in static scenes and in 
the voyages, escapes, and alarums the 
reader will expect to find. Some read- 
ers may discover a bit too much of the 
“Na-ho, I have spoken” sort of thing. 


The Old Reliable. By P. G. Wodehouse. 

Doubleday. $2.75. 

Old Pelham Grenville is not quite 
so reliable a mirth-provoker as he was 
twenty books back, but The Old 
Reliable shows more of the old form 
than the maestro’s last few offerings. 
The setting here, deplorably, is Amer- 
ica once more, on the fringes of Holly- 
wood. There are two strong-minded 
characters: Adela Shannon Cork, a 
silent movie ex-queen once known as 
the “Empress of Stormy Emotions,” 
and the villainess of the piece; and 
her sister Wilhemina (of. the title 
role), a heroine of sorts. 

Others pop in and out, stealing or 
replacing a torrid diary kept by a late 
movie queen. The thing is a little 
slow to start, and the American dia- 
logue just is not right. But the plot 
involutions are zany and rapid-fire 
and equal to Wodehouse’s best. 


Fabia. By Olive Higgins Prouty. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.75. 
Fabia Vale, of the Boston Vales, is 
in New York City, learning to write 
and to live. A dreamy sort, she writes 


verse, lands a story in The New 
Yorker. She keeps a kind of dream 
house for a friendly physician, mar- 
ried and much older than she, refus- 
ing, for most of the book, to permit 
their relationship to become other 
than platonic. Her reason: “Oliver 
might develop a feeling of guilt after 
a while.” Her mother tells Fabia this 
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sort of thing can’t go on, and it 
doesn’t. After a passionate interval, 
Fabia, dreamy as ever, drifts off to 
the war. What really broke her 
wraith-like spirit was the doctor’s 
daring to defy their great love by 
having a child by his own wife. Utter 
nonsense. 


Red Lion Inn. By Robert Payne. Pren- 
tice-Hall. $3.50. 

Mr. Payne uses an English inn as 
focal point for a glimpse into England 
at the turn of the century. Even more 
than the inn, the innkeeper’s daugh- 
ters convey Mr. Payne’s London by 
gaslight. One represents the new bo- 
hemianism by becoming mistress to 
an artist who is having a blue period. 
Some sample dialogue: The artist: 
“How long have we known each oth- 
er?” Ursula: “Twenty centuries at 
least.” After a few more centuries 
Ursula bears Christopher a child, then 
leaves him to marry a belted earl. 

If Ursula gives us both low and 
high life, her sister conveys the middle 
order. She marries a_ respectable 
Christian Socialist, meets Fabianism 
and Mr. Shaw. The boy in the fam- 
ily sails for the Orient and brings back 
a Chinese bride. Mr. Payne’s idea 
seems to be to symbolize the early 
years of the century. The love scenes 
are objectionable and ludicrous, and 
the whole seems to have been slapped 
together in great haste. 


The Picture Window. By Josephine 

Lawrence. Morrow. $3.00. 

Here is a tract on how to live with 
one’s in-laws, paying guests, and ec- 
centric servants. Bonnie Bell Wheeler, 
a direct descendant of Pollyanna if 
there ever was one, and her husband 
Garth discover that their only chance 
for marriage is to support their de- 
pendents under one weather-beaten 
but capacious roof: viz., her father 
and brother, his mother and sister. 

Mother Wheeler provides about as 
grim a test case in human relations 
as one could ask, but Bonnie Bell (who 
holds down an office job along with 
everything else) is game. If Miss 
Lawrence were trying for farce she 
could hardly have packed the Wheel- 
er house with a zanier succession of 
incompetents. Little really practical 
advice here about living with one’s 
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in-laws, and not a word about living 
with one’s own children. 


The Conformist. By Alberto Moravia. 

Farrar, Straus & Young. $3.50. 

At one point in his sinister career, 
Dr. Marcello Clerici “realized that he 
was revolving in a topsy-turvy, sterile 
world in which real love did not oc- 
cur, but merely sensual relationships, 
from the most natural and ordinary 
to the most abnormal and unusual.” 
The atmosphere of a sterile world, a 
world without meaning, one in which 
catastrophe is delayed by accident 
and fulfilled by whim is the climate 
of this melodrama of decadence and 
dry rot. Satire and critical comment 


are lacking here, for the scenes of de- 
pravity are conveyed as comic and 
with apparent relish for the sensa- 
tional effect. 


While You Slept. Our Tragedy in Asia 
and Who Made It. By John T. Flynn. 
Devin-Adair. $2.50. 

Perhaps the most appropriate phrase 
to describe this small volume (187 
pages) is the colloquialism “it packs 
a powerful punch.” Not a round hard 
punch, not a wild flailing of the air 
like that of the rugged but unskilled 
prize fighter of whom we read re- 
cently in the papers that “he missed 
his opponent’s jaw by about three 
feet.” John T. Flynn wastes no blows. 
What he aims at he hits. In fact, it 
is because his aim is so accurate and 
his blows so deadly that he has been 
and will be again singled out for vi- 
tuperation by reds and pinks, by the 
die-hard defenders of the Roosevelt- 
Hopkins-Acheson-Truman foreign pol- 
icy and by the “respectable” and 
“conservative” newspapers and mag- 
azines that were for a couple of dec- 
ades fooled into boosting the Russian 
cause and who have not now the 
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Clerici is a born killer; the pro- 
logue shows him as a boy intent upon 
‘killing a cat in a garden. When we 
see him next he kills (so he believes) 
an unfrocked priest who has made 
homosexual advances. The adult 
Clerici is a hired killer for the Fascist 
state; he combines a honeymoon in 
Paris with the hunting down of a for- 
mer friend and professor. In both 
Paris and Rome, in episodes uncon- 
vincingly contrived and balanced, he 
gravitates toward the centers of de- 
cadence. 

Clerici’s many attempts “to justify 
a life trapped in its own original 
guilt” are cut off by a deus ex machina 
ending as abrupt and meaningless as 
the young Marcello’s first essay in 
crime, knocking the heads off the 
flowers in his father’s garden. The 
title is intended as irony. 






grace to confess that they consistently 
blundered. 

No man is more aware than John T. 
Flynn of the penalty of writing as he 
does. In a particularly powerful 
chapter on the Amerasia case he says: 
“It makes no difference how many 
people testify to these facts, how 
much evidence is produced to support 
that testimony, or how respectable 
the witness, there is the inevitable an- 
swer—the man or woman is a liar.” 

It must be added however that it 
will be rather absurd to call Mr. 
Flynn a liar on the basis of what he 
writes in this book. He has taken the 
major part of it out of the mouths of 
those who did the blundering and the 
betraying. If ever there was an as- 
semblage of items for the “incredible 
but true” department, it is in these 
pages. 

Mr. Flynn is not frightened, neither 
is he disheartened. He goes on to say: 
“fortunately the game is almost played 
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out. The vast disasters in Europe and 
Asia and more particularly in Korea, 
and the appalling budgets for defense 
against the monster these men helped 
to build up, bring to our people an 
interval of sobriety, of questioning 
and of reconsideration.” 

For those who in all sobriety wish 
to question and reconsider how it 
happened that we lost 700 million po- 
tential allies in our struggle against 
Soviet Russia, this volume is an im- 
perative necessity. The American peo- 
ple have been consistently misguided. 
Whether it was by blunderers or by 
traitors it does not now matter. What 
we need is to realize acutely what has 
happened, so that we may act wisely 
from now on to avert the ultimate 
calamity into which our leaders have 
all but plunged the nation and the 
world. JAMES M. GILLIs. 


One and Holy. By Karl Adam. Trans- 
lated by Cecily Hastings. Sheed & 
Ward. $2.00. 

This important small book, made 
up of three lectures delivered in 1947, 
represents an effort to provide “a 
clear, theological basis” for a better 
understanding between Lutherans and 
Catholics. The author, Professor 
Emeritus of Dogmatic Theology at 
Tibingen and known the world over 
as a large-minded, courageous and 
deeply spiritual exponent of Catholic 
truth, minces no words in describing 
the scandal prevalent in high places 
which provoked the outbreak and 
furthered the spread of the Protestant 
Reformation. In telling this story he 
relies largely upon Josef Lortz of 
Miinster, whose history of the Church, 
translated into English by Father 
Kaiser and published by Bruce, pre- 
sents so startling a picture of corrup- 
tion in the Church. 

Briefly, the author aims to show: 
that Luther’s attack on the Church 
was motivated mainly by his wrath 
at the existing scandals; that the 
cleavage between Catholic and Lu- 
theran theologians is far deeper than 
the cleavage between Luther’s own 
beliefs and Catholic doctrine; that 
the prospect of reunion would be 
fairly bright, if both sides in a spirit 
of good will, intellectual honesty and 
Christian charity would be willing to 
make all possible legitimate conces- 
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sions and to concentrate on essentials 
in effecting a rapprochement, for lack 
of which the Church at present suf- 
fers grievously. 

It is never fair to find fault with 
phrases taken out of context; but to 
the type of person who indulges in 
this sort of sniping, Adam frequently 
offers a tempting target. Some state- 
ments do not harmonize perfectly 
with others; in the enumerating of 
Luther’s fine points he goes too far; 
the picture of ecclesiastical corrup- 
tion seems at times too black—in fact 
once at least the translator feels called 
upon to add a balancing consideration 
in a note. Yet this thought-provoking 
book really deserves to be classed as 
a valuable contribution to the cause 
of Christian reunion. 

JosEPH McSor.ey. 


The Forrestal Diaries. Edited by Walter 
Millis with the collaboration of E. 
S. Duffield. Viking. $5.00. 

At a moment when the nation’s 
leaders are still wrestling with many 
of the problems which beset the late 
James Forrestal as Secretary of the 
Navy and later as the first Secretary 
of Defense, it is indeed timely to have 
his diaries appear. They provide ex- 
cellent insights into the often labored 
workings of our governmental ma- 
chinery. Three major,.themes, as edi- 
tor Walter Millis has pointed out, per- 
vade the diary entries: (1) basic is- 
sues of power relations, especially as 
they underlay the Russian problem; 
(2) postwar military policy; and (3) 
the operation of our governmental 
system. 


It is striking how clearly Forrestal 
saw the relationship between peace 
in an anarchic world and American 


military power. As early as April, 
1945, he was hammering home the 
point that keeping America strong 
was “not inconsistent with the work 
on and hopes for a world peace organ- 
ization.” Later that year, at war’s 
end, he felt that the country was “go- 
ing back to bed at a frightening rate, 
which is the best way I know to be 
sure of the coming of World War ITI.” 
Forrestal was in a position to do 
something about the problem, and his 
diary reveals his everlasting preoc- 
cupation with the matters of safe- 
guarding America’s interests, 
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From hindsight it appears that he 
was an alarmist in a few matters in 
which he saw threats to the nation, 
such as recognition of Israel, but that 
usually he showed shrewdness and 
courage in divining the Soviet threat 
and in devising ways to meet it. For- 
restal appears in these pages, not as 
the enemy of unification he was often 
painted to be, but as a thoughtful 
proponent of a theory of co-ordina- 
tion eminently suitable to the realities 
of inter-service interests and rivalries. 
In wrestling with budgetary matters 
his constant emphasis upon balance 
among the services illustrates again 
his logical, patient approach. 

The tragedy of Forrestal was that 
his admirable points of strength— 
high intelligence, conscientiousness, 
reasonableness — eventually contribu- 
ted to his downfall. Although he rec- 
ognized intellectually that “you can 
no more divorce government from 
politics than you can separate sex 
from creation,” although his diaries 
reveal his skill and tact in dealing 
with fellow administrators and con- 
gressmen, the storms of politics grad- 
ually eroded his strength. The dia- 
ries are a tribute to a man intensely 
dedicated to national service. As such 
they should provide thoughtful citi- 
zens, at a time when administrative 
malpractices are in the public eye, 
with an appreciation of the high qual- 
ities which such service demands and 
the complexities which it entails. 

LLoyp MUuSOLF. 


The Story of the New York Times. By 
Meyer Berger. Simon & Schuster. 
$5.00. 

Adolph Ochs was a man of thirty- 
eight with curly hair and grave blue 
eyes when he came to New York in 
1896 to borrow money for his paper 
down in Chattanooga, Tennessee. He 
got the money, for he was known to 
the bankers as a very smart news- 
paper publisher. Then he stayed on 
for the day or two longer that en- 
abled him to tell the owners of The 
New York Times (founded in 1851) 
that he knew “that you are bankrupt; 
that your circulation is only 9,000, 
not 21,000 as you pretend; and that 
for three years your deficit has hung 
steady at $2,500 a week.” 

They accepted his offer, and—on 
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borrowed money+-he bought them 
out. Five years later he had paid off 
the purchase-price loan; the circula- 
tion of The Times'was up to 102,000, 
the volume of advertising had reached 
the unheard of total of 5,000,000 lines, 
and The Times was firmly established 
as one of the great| newspapers of the 
world. It was a tremendous triumph. 
And it’s worth "poting that Ochs 
achieved it without changing editors 
or altering the staff. It’s worth not- 
ing, too, that when the books were 
balanced, and the figures for 1901 
were known for the first time, Ochs 
told the news to his mother in a let- 
ter that began: “We should from the 
bottom of our hearts thank the Lord 

. and with all our love sing His 
praises. ... Our cup of good things 
is running over.” 

Today we accept The Times as 
casually as sidewalks. Yet we know 
it is no ordinary newspaper. It. has 
never published a comic; but it has, 
for twenty-one years now, published 
the complete text of every new papal 
encyclical. And for fifty-five years its 
aim has been to pass up divorce and 
crime, except for those stories, rela- 
tively few, that meet the test of “au- 
thentic sociological documents.” 

In this book of almost 600 pages, 
Mike Berger tells the fascinating story 
of that New York Times. It is the 
story, essentially, of all those thou- 
sands of newspapermen who in the 
past hundred years have worked for 
The Times and given it, each in his 
own day, that devotion that only their 
fellow newspapermen can understand. 

But it is also, and quite properly, 
the story of a tiny group of magnifi- 
cent leaders. And it’s the story, above 
all, of Adolph Ochs, through the whole 
of whose life, as it is here presented, 
ran the fiber of unceasing trust in God. 

Daviy MARSHALL. 


Strange Lands and Friendly People. By 
William O. Douglas. Harper. $4.00. 
Justice Douglas is a man of ideals 

and great simplicity. He must have 

revealed a genuine, behind-the-scenes 

Americanism to the peoples of the 

Middle East whom he visited in 1949 

and 1950. His book, a condensed jour- 

nal of both trips, takes the reader 
through Greece, Cyprus, Armenia, 

Persia, part of the Arab world, Israel 
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and India. Southern Asiatic country- 
sides become familiar, Kurdish tribes- 
men and Israeli leaders become 
friends, acute and _ disheartening 
problems become one’s own. 

Age-old victims of a vicious ten- 
ancy system, inhabitants of nations 
long exploited by the foreigner, these 
peoples are suffering from a hunger 
for freedom—individual and politi- 
cal—which can no longer be ignored. 
The revolutionary keynote and prim- 
itive conditions are, of course, meat 
to Communists who are quick to 
adapt their policies to the sore points. 

Though some effort is being made 
by individuals in each country to 
unify the nation and raise living 
standards, only in Israel and India 
is any real progress evident. Mr. 
Douglas points out how vital a more 
sympathetic and long range American 
foreign policy would be. We want to 
impose our own standards too exactly 
on a too different civilization. We are 
more anxious to gain cash customers 
for our surplus goods than to develop 
partners for world peace. Commu- 
nism is in danger of winning by de- 
fault. 

Somewhat repetitious and inclined 
to ramble, Mr. Douglas nonetheless 
wins his points neatly. A wide read- 
ing of his book should bring a better 
understanding to the heart of Ameri- 
ca, not only of the Middle Eastern 
question but in a universal sense also. 

JOSEPHINE D. CASGRAIN. 


Flight in the Winter. By Juergen Thor- 
wald. Edited and Translated by 
Fred Wieck. Pantheon. $3.75. 

This book describes the retreat of 
the German armies before the Soviet 
onslaught, and covers the period from 
the middle of January, 1945, to the 
several weeks following the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Germany on May 
8th. It represents an abridgment of 
a two-volume original work in Ger- 
man and is based not only on pub- 
lished materials, but also on the au- 
thor’s collection of hundreds of pri- 
vate letters, diaries, and stenographic 
notes of personal interviews with par- 
ticipants of the dramatic events set 
forth. 

Well edited and well translated, it 
is both exciting and depressing. Ex- 
citing because it is a swift moving 
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narrative leading to Hitler’s suicide 
in the besieged chancellery in Berlin; 
it is depressing because it tells of the 
indescribable sufferings of two million 
refugees who tried to escape the ad- 
vancing Reds. 

It is astounding to what extent the 
Nazi leaders deceived themselves and 
the rest of the German people. As 
Mr. Thorwald points out even when 
the Soviet Army invaded Germany 
and started to approach Berlin, Hitler 
continued to deny any threat from 
the East and rejected the measures 
for defense suggested by experienced 
generals. Believing in a last-minute 
miracle such as a new secret weapon 
or a quarrel between the Soviets and 
the Western nations, the Nazi District 
Chiefs postponed the evacuation of 
the population under their rule until 
it was too late to execute it in an or- 
derly fashion. This pattern repeated 
itself in practically every district of 
Eastern Germany. 

When reading the numerous in- 
stances of the Nazis refusal to face 
reality, one is apt to believe that self- 
delusion is an essential characteristic 
of the totalitarian system. 

Nikita D. RoopkKowsky. 


Schnozzola. The Story of Jimmy 
Durante. By Gene Fowler. Viking. 
$3.00. 

Here are some Damons without the 
Runyon. The sordid extravagance of 
the prohibition era is graphic in Du- 
rante’s story. Son of a very respecta- 
ble barber from Salerno, Jimmy’s 
boyhood as pianist in third rate cafés 
from Coney Island to Harlem found 
him a lifelong partner in a dancer 
called Clayton (Louis Finkelstein), 
an inveterate gambler who had fed 
Al Capone as a hungry boy and who 
knew most of the underworld. 

The tragedy of Durante’s life was 
the frustration of his wife, a former 
cabaret singer, whose dream was the 
domesticity her night-owl husband 
could never give her. Every time Du- 
rante tried to make some sacrifice, 
Clayton, his business manager, inter- 
vened. Even during Mrs. Durante’s 
last illness, Clayton persuaded his 
partner to accept a short but very lu- 
crative engagement, and she died in 
California the night after he left for 
New York. The broken comedian re- 
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turned to spend three days and nights 
beside her coffin. 

“Schnozzola” is the popular nick- 
name of the clown whose generosity 
seems as ample and unreasonable as 
his nose. Put on a “pedasil” by his 
curious company of friends, Durante 
is a Catholic who never misses Mass; 
says his rosary; keeps what he calls 
“double entries” out of his jokes and 
lives decently despite his surround- 
ings. He is now at fifty-eight a big 
man on TV. Gene Fowler, with his 
usual skill, brings him to life in these 
pages. E. VR. Wyatt. 


Ross and The New Yorker. By Dale 
Kramer. Garden City: Doubleday. 
$3.75. 

The story of Harold Ross of Utah, 
editor and founder of The New Yorker 
(deceased since this review was writ- 
ten), has been legendary in the news- 
paper offices of New York for years. 
Now, it would appear, Mr. Kramer’s 
researches have traced the legend to a 
basis in fact. Mr. K. is able to assure 
us on the first page of his book, for 
example, that Ross is really a person, 
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not a literary hoax. (My own theory 
is that he’s a little of each.) 

As one goes deeper into the book, 
it becomes apparent that Mr. Kramer 
likes Ross—in a raffish, cutthroat kind 
of way. He also likes The New Yorker. 
(Mr. Kramer hails from Iowa.) And 
he tells its story with engaging gusto, 
marred by much blasphemy in the re- 
ported conversations. 

The magazine was copied after 
Punch;@and it built a swift success up- 
on the magic combination of British 
humor, British attitudes and British 
finesse, all under the trade name of 
Sophistication. (Vanity Fair had done 
the same thing earlier.) It revolution- 
ized American humor. It drove Judge 
out of business, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore Charles Dana Gibson gave up the 
contest and Life became, under its 
new owner, Henry Luce, a very differ- 
ent kind of magazine. And yet sophis- 
ticated was never the right word for 
The New Yorker. Ross worried about 
it, for The New Yorker, quite frankly, 
is for those who would like to be 
sophisticated. 

Davin MARSHALL. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Greatest Book Ever Written. By 
Fulton Oursler (Doubleday. $3.95). 
This latest work by Mr. Oursler is a 
retelling of the Old Testament, ren- 
dered acceptable to readers of all 
faiths by means of careful research 
and consultation with Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish experts. To a great 
many modern readers, the austerity 
of the original Bible text seems to pre- 
sent insurmountable difficulties. For 
such, Mr. Oursler’s dramatic and col- 
orful rendition will no doubt have 
much appeal, as did his New Testa- 
ment story. He writes for “the man 
in the street.” In spite of his erudi- 
tion, however, one cannot help won- 
dering how in the world he discov- 
ered that Adam had red hair! 

The Rosary. The Joyful Mysteries. 
By Elizabeth Wansbrough. Pictures 
by Cecilia Pollen (Sheed & Ward. 
$2.25). This artistically produced lit- 
tle book purports to be an introduc- 
tion to meditation for children from 
eight to twelve. So far so good, but 
while it is true that the place of med- 
itation in the Rosary is often not real- 


ized until one is quite grown up, we 
are not persuaded that a_ specific 
thought for each of the fifty Hail Marys 
is the remedy. While the general com- 
position of Cecilia Pollen’s pictures 
is good, particular figures, notably 
that of Our Lady, at times leave some- 
thing to be desired spiritually and ar- 
tistically. 

Man of the Family. By Ralph Moody 
(Norton. $3.00). A little more than 
a year ago, there appeared one of 
those once-in-a-while books that the 
reader lays down with a sense of deep 
Satisfaction and with gratitude for a 
heart-warming experience. That book 
was Ralph Moody’s Little Britches the 
story of his early years. Now comes 
Man of the Family which takes up the 
story where the other book left off 
and carries it on past Little Britches’ 
thirteenth birthday and a family de- 
cision that starts the family back 


East to face a new and uncertain life, 
armed only with faith and integrity. 
It is necessary to say of this book only 
that it is just as good as the first one. 

Living with Our Children. By Lillian 
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M. Gilbreth (Norton. $3.00). This book, 
written twenty-five years ago and still 
sound, is now brought up to date by 
the author and again offers practical 
help to bewildered parents and teach- 
ers. It would be difficult to think of 
a better wedding present for the mod- 
ern young couple. 

I’m a Lucky Guy. By Frank B. Gil- 
breth, Jr. (Crowell. $3.00). Mrs. Gil- 
breth’s eldest son, Frank, Jr., now a 
successful newspaper man, who has 
heretofore collaborated with one of 
his sisters in the joyous and uninhib- 
ited narration of family anecdotes, is 
off on a flight of his own in I’m a Lucky 
Guy. In light-hearted vein he re- 
creates the raccoon coat era of col- 
lege education and recounts various 
humorous highlights of his courtship 
and marriage. He sounds like a cheer- 
ful and friendly as well as a lucky 
guy. 

The Junior Book of Authors. Second 
Edition, Revised. Edited by Stanley 
J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft (H. 
W. Wilson Co. $3.50). A most welcome 
volume this, with which we can find 
only one fault, no index of any kind! 
Of its 289 sketches (largely autobio- 
graphical), 129 are new. They make 
fascinating reading. By the exclusion 
of material easily found elsewhere, 
the publishers have made it possible 
to ask a price for the book, that is 
close to miraculous in this our day. 

Stories from Holy Writ. By Helen 


Waddell (Macmillan. $2.75). Teach- 
ers and catechists who need variety 
in their Bible storytelling will find 
this book useful in spite of its Angli- 
can aura. Since Dr. Waddell, a dis- 
tinguished English writer and schol- 
ar, wrote the stories at two different 
times, in different circumstances, the 
earlier tales are rather simple and 
childlike, while those in the later 
group are more somber and mature 
in treatment. Both, however, have 
charm and interest for children. 

Lucky Year. By Dorothy Aldis (Rand, 
McNally. $2.50). A lively, true story 
with a Madison, Indiana, background, 
in the days of Jenny Lind. Told in 
the brisk, readable style of all Mrs. 
Aldis’s books. 

Summer Is Fun. By Lavinia R. Davis 
and Hildegard Woodward (Double- 
day. $2.50). A well-made, freshly in- 
teresting, and attractively illustrated 
book. Twin boys have fun on a farm 
with animals, a housewarming, and 
a search for an Indian “trace.” 

A Bird in the Hand. By Maud and 
Miska Petersham (Macmillan. $2.50). 
This year the indispensable Peter- 
shams’ book brings Benjamin Frank- 
lin to life for the little ones in a few 
brief pages, and then in thirty-two 
beautifully colored ones it points his 
sayings as pithily and incisively as he 
has expressed them. A welcome fourth 
in these authors’ “This Is America” 
books. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
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Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
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and Teacher Training 
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